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Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I ‘mts 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things & 
"Tach A Abad Wetn, 


ciously opened in New York. 
As the trap has been set so 
early, there is time yet to put 
the public on its guard; for 
more of the same kind will surely be attempted, and they 
will not be confined to the East. What is most serious 
about this business is that, in one case at least, the prin- 
cipals include persons whose commercial standing has 
hitherto been above reproach. The auctioneers in each 
of the more important “sales” to which I refer, there is 
every reason to believe, have been innocent parties to 
the deceptions. In both instances the so-called “ col- 
lections” were composed of some good old rugs and an 
overwhelming proportion of doctored old and common- 
place modern ones. The good rugs were used to 
bolster up the poor ones, and were only actually sold 
when the reserve prices were reached. If this were all, 
perhaps it would hardly be worth while calling atten- 
tion to the circumstance; for there is nothing new in 
this sort of an auction in New York. But, included in 
both sales, were common modern rugs chemically 
treated so as to soften the harshness of their coloring, 
and give them the mellow look of “antiques.” In the 
one case, these rugs were very numerous; in the other, 
the few that were in the sale were pointed out to the 
auctioneer before the sale began, under the- peculiar 
circumstances I am about to narrate, and I understood 
him to say that in offering them he would correct, from 
his rostrum, the false descriptions in the catalogue. 


* * 
* 


THE way this especial revelation came about was 
curious, The auctioneer and | were discussing generaily 
the frauds in the rug trade which have become noto- 
rious ; how, in some cases, harsh colors are modified by 
rubbing the fabric with yeast, which leaves, however, 
a tell-tale blurred look; how, in others, hand paint- 
ing is resorted to; and how, again, rugs are changed 
by boiling—when we were joined by a third person, 
who is an expert in the rug trade. He at once 
took part in the conversation, and told us some highly 
interesting things about the boiling process, by which 
the crudest modern rugs are turned into mellow “ an- 
tiques,”.as if by magic. We expressed doubt as to the 
possibility of doing this without leaving traces of the 
fraud, whereupon he caught up the portiére just behind 
him, in the private office where we were, and remarked 
that this one had been so treated. ‘‘ Then that accounts 
for its rotting so!” exclaimed the auctioneer, with dis- 
gust. “Undoubtedly,” said the expert; “it always 
does rot them.” ‘“ Well, well! this is a surprise to me,” 
said the auctioneer. But it was only a very mild sur- 
prise compared with what was to follow. 


* * 
* 


“ THERE are more of the same kind in there,” re- 
marked the expert, pointing to the rooms where the 
much-advertised ‘ great collection” was being arranged 
for the sale. “Impossible!” cried the auctioneer. 
“Fact,” replied the expert, coolly. “ Please point them 
out to me,” I said, leading the way into the galleries. 
The expert soon stopped before a beautifully colozed 
rug, which was a veritable harmony of soft yellows, 
mellow reds and greens, with rich, creamy whites, and 
throughout a prevailing “‘old gold” tone. I looked in 
the catalogue, and found it described as follows : 


ANTIQUE URUK.—Width, 5 feet, 5 inches; length, 7 feet,6 
inches, Soft red ground ; sage panels; rare coloring. 


“ That’s one of them,” remarked the expert. “ You- 
don't say so,” gasped the auctioneer; and certainly it 
was a rug to charm any one and deceive any one but an 
expert. I asked our genial companion to point out to 
us the others; but suddenly he became silent, having 
received a wink of warning from the auctioneer, who, at 
first as anxious for information as myself, was quite un- 
prepared for such startling developments about the very 
goods he was to sell, and it was evident that he desired - 
that our sensationa! object lesson should go no further. 








d as cleverly carried on in this country as in Europe ; but 


I confess that this one was a complete surprise to me. 
na Cpe 
: ee 
A RUG is no longer a rug, or a carpet a carpet—all 
are “art weaves from Eastern looms.” At a recent 
auction, the “ piéce-de-resistance” was an_ interesting 


but not altogether beautiful old rug which had been 


sent to The World’s Fair for the expréss purpose, ap- 
parently, of having the circumstance quoted later in 
connection with the auction at which a show was made 
of offering it for sale, and so lending interest to the 
numbers of the catalogues which really were there for 
“business.” I cannot believe that there was any serious 
intention of selling it; for who would give the $5;000— 
or was it $8000—that was put as the “upset price” ? 
Probably the dealers had not the right to sell it. How- 
ever this may be, it certainly has been used very effec- 
tively as an-advertisement. — I have seen it described in 
a score of Western newspapers. At the recent auction 
sale it was exhibited with a long, flowery description, 
telling how it was “saéd to have been made” by the 
daughter (which one ?) of the “ Shah Habass,” who “ died 
ohe hundred and twenty years ago;” and assuming, 
then, that it was made by her, confidently declared ‘it 
was the work of her lifetime, and into it was woven the 
best inspiration of her nature in the form of poetry, hu- 
mor, and legendary lore!” It is to be hoped that the 
tradition is more trustworthy than the date given as that 
of the death of Shah Abbas. No Shali Abbas (either 
with or without an H) died 120 years ago. If Abbas 
the Great is meant, the expert responsible for the cata- 
logue should know that the famous Shah died in 1628. 
*.* 

IN che "sapiie “ collection” were several large modern 
rugs, or rather carpets, to. which_a quaint suggestion of 
antiquity had been given by the introduction of childish 
representations of mosques and minarets, and there was 
a rug in which the chief decoration consisted of ten in- 
geniously arranged border imseriptions describing as 
many decades in the life of Man. A great opportunity 
was lost here by the imaginative cataloguer. Why did 
he not give this rug a romantic, mouth-filling name— 
“the famous Century Rug,” for instance? With ap- 
propriate chemical treatment and a sufficiently florid de- 
scription, it might have been readily converted into a 
wonderful “antique,” for which, I dare say, some mil- 
lionaires might have been willing to pay a splendid 
price. The cataloguer might have told us how this 
especial “ art weave” had been the life labor and sole 
solace of a once beautiful but unfortunate princess, who, 
being crossed in love and having retired from the world, 
had prayed that her life might be spared only so long as 
might be necessary for her to complete this. textile 
poem ; how her life was miraculously prolonged to a 
hundred years, during all which time her artistic capac- 
ity, “ guided in its constructive efforts by the teachings, 
legends, and mysticisms of her country, together with a 
subtle sense of color,” never flagged, and how with the 
last of the characters added to the final inscription on 
the very last border of the rug, her gentle spirit had 
passed away. It may not be too late, even now, for 
some enterprising importer of “ art weaves from Eastern 
looms” to act upon this suggestion, which I cheerfully 
put at his disposal, free of charge. 

+ * 

WHILE the present number of The Art Amateur 
is going to press, the managers of various attractive 
art exhibitions are preparing to open their doors, and 
before our next issue can appear the winter art sea- 
son in New York will have fairly begun with the dis- 
play of the paintings of Mr. J. C. Cazin, the eminent 
French landscape painter, at the American Art Gal- 
leries. If he were only allowed to draw freely, for this 
occasion, from his work in two or three private collec- 


‘tions in» this country—notably from that of Mr. Potter 


Palmer—he could be adequately represented without 
having recourse to the paintings he has brought 
with him especially for this exhibition. It is interest- 
ing to learn that the Cazin exhibition will be followed 
at the same galleries—although not immediately—by 
eT ee 



















+ 
AT the splendid galleries of The American Fine Arts 
Society there will be given during the winter an attrac- 
tive series of exhibitions, beginning with that of The 
New York Water-Color Club, which is+just about to 
open, and will close on December 8th. In connection 
with it will be shown the very curious Greeco-Egyptian 
portraits from the tombs of Fayum, collected by Herr 
Graef, of Vienna, which attracted great interest at The 
World's Fair. It is due to the ancient Egyptian custom 
of reproducing the features of ‘the dead at the head of 
the coffin that these relics of archaic portraiture have 
been preserved ; for during the period of Graeco-Roman 
influence in the land of the Pharaohs, such paintings were 
substituted for the more conventional mortuary plastic 
representations with which we are all familiar. These 
uncanny, stating pictures, painted on thin panels of 
wood, were laid over the faces of the mummies, the outer 
bandages of the shrouds being then wrapped about the 
margins of the pictures, so that the portraits only were 
visible. The effect was of the dead person actually 
looking out of his bandages at his descendants, who pre- 
sumably must have derived no little satisfaction from 
the periodical visits paid to the family catacombs, where 
the rectangular, painted coffins were furnished with mova- 
able lids, which could be thrown back when one 
wished to look upon the features of one’s dead. These, 
doubtless, were the oldest collections of family por- 
traits of which we have any knowledge. By the way, 
it seems to me that the Egyptian way of reserving 
such relics for private contemplation, and having them 
properly cared for in the family vault, was far more 
civilized than our modern custom of having the pictures 
of our ancestors either staring every visitor out of coun- 
tenance, across the dining-room mahogany, or sending 


them to rot ignominiously in the attic. 


* * 
* 


THERE has been an exciting competition lately among 
certain monthly magazines to see which of them could 
come down most in price. Among them, The Cosmo- 
politan achieved particular distinction by advertising it- 
self at 12% cents a copy. But a new publication, to 
be called “ The Art Circle,” is announced with features 
which throw all competitors into the shade. Miss B. 
M. Smith, of Rochester, N. Y., the dauntless projector 
of the enterprise, advertises that the price of this, “the 
cheapest art magazine in the world,” will be only. 75 
cents a year, including “two studies in oil, size 6x8, 
on canvas.” 


*  * 
* 


THE most important exhibition of the season will 
probably be that of The Architectural League of New 
York, which will be held in The American Fine Arts 
Building, in conjunction with the first display of The 
Sculpture Society, of which great things are expected. No 
sculpture exhibited in this city since 1890 will be shown, 
but that need not discourage us;when we think of all the 
French masterpieces which were at The World's Fair, 
and from which the managers, no doubt, will have 
secured the pick. The great Doré vase, illustrated in 
The Art Amateur this month, would also be a very 


suitable exhibit at such an exhibition. 


* * 
* 


AT the recent Chancery sale at ‘“Christie’s,” of 
old and modern pictures and sculpture, formerly owned 
by the Earl of Onslow and the Earl of Essex, 
there were among some good things a lot of rub- 
bish, most of which in due course of time may 
turn up in American collections. A well-known dealer 
bought (for about $650) a “ Woody Landscape,” attrib- 
uted to Hobbema. Whether by that master or not, the 
picture was in a deplorable condition. To the same 
dealer was knocked down (for about $1450) Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s portrait group of “Mr. and Mrs. 
George Wentworth.” The picture was in a very 
faded condition, but not more so than many another 
“Sir Joshua” which in American collections, simply 
because they are genuine, pass for masterpieces, It is 
hardly necessary to say that four times the sum paid 
would not have been too much had the picture been in 
good condition. Among the bare dozen pictures con- 
tributed from the Earl of Essex’s collection were three 
notably fine examples of Turner, all in his early and 
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Mr. Zorn has finished the portrait of Mrs. Potter 
Palmer ordered by the Board of Lady Managers of The 
World's Fair for the Woman’s Permanent Memorial 
Building, and Mrs. Palmer has been appointed custodian 
of the picture until the building shall have been com- 
pleted. It is to be hoped that some way may be devised 
to show it in New York before it finds its abiding-place 
in Chicago. Mr. Zorn is such a consummate painter 
that everything from his brush must be interesting. The 
Chicago papers all praise the portrait. The Inter-Ocean 
says: “ It is not only like her, but it is more animated in 
expression than she is usually seen to be in public. It 
absolutely smiles at one with the rare smile which Mrs. 


Palmer’s intimate friends know so well.” The Times 
says : 

“It is a broad and brilliant piece of work, something in the 
style of ‘ The Ball.’ Asin that picture, a white-clad figure shines 
out from luminous dusk; there are yellowish shadows in the 
silken train, a dim reflection gleams back from a polished brown 
floor, and to one side appears the entrance into a lighter room. 
It is Mrs. Palmer’s conservatory that makes the dash of green in 
this doorway, and it is in her own hall she stood to be painted. 
Zorn is one of those who consider each person’s home surround- 
ings an important part of a portrait. He has, it is said, one of 
the finest studios in Paris, and he never uses it, because he does 
not care to paint from a model carefully posed and lighted on a 
platform... . He represents the leading woman, the President of 
the Board of Lady Managers, the society queen, and, very prop- 
erly, in full regalia. She wears the evening gown and the jew- 
elled tiara in which she received the Princess Eulalia, and in one 
hand she holds the silver gavel presented by the women of 
Nevada.” 


* 
* 


QUITE a little stir in New York art circles has been 
caused by the report that The National Academy of 
Design was seeking a site in Central Park, whither it 
wanted to remove its galleries and schools. This was 
at once officially denied ; but it is true that the Councit 
has been discussing the advisability of getting an 
“option” on a suitable site up-town, although it is not 
thought likely that it would find occasion to build upon 
it- for several years to come. It is a question whether 
or not it is desirable even to consider such a matter at 
the present time. The situation of the Academy is very 
central, and would seem admirably suitable for its pur- 
poses if the two adjoining lots in Twenty-third Street, 
owned by the corporation, could be annexed, so as to 
afford the required space for the art classes, which are 
now housed, across Fourth Avenue, in the abandoned 
quarters of The Art Students’ League. With this out- 
let for expansicn, one naturally asks, Why not extend the 
present building so as to make it conform really to the 
model of the Doge’s Palace at Venice; of which it is now 
a somewhat stunted adaptation? The answer to thisis, 
that the land is far too valuable to warrant the carrying 
out of any such artistic idea, and I suppose that the end 
of it all will be that a huge “ sky-scraping” structure 
of the approved Chicago type will be erected on the 
present site. Even this, from a business point of view, 
would seem more prudent than following the example of 
the Society of American Artists and The Art Students’ 
League by going up to Central Park, with virtually no 
population ‘to draw from, either from the north or the 
west of the city. Apart from the question of the art 
classes, there is no apparent reason for making any 
change. The call of The Academy for more wall space 
for its exhibitions is, of course, preposterous in view of 
the notorious fact it has now much more than it can fill 
respectably. 


*  * 
* 


It is gratifying to learn that the admirable Loan 
Exhibition at The National Academy of Design is to 
remain open until the holidays. Although the Belmont 
pictures wholly or in part may be withdrawn before 
then, I understand that the owners of the very fine col- 
lections of oriental porcelains, bronzes, and cloisonné 
enamels have consented to be parted for a while longer 
from their treasures. The public attendance is steadily 
improving, and it seems likely that, instead of the loss that 
was feared, there may be even a margin of profit accru- 
ing to The Academy before the exhibition closes. I cer- 
tainly hope this may be the case, so that the Council 
may be induced to repeat the experiment, at no distant 
date, under less depressing business conditions than have 
‘prevailed in 1893. MONTAGUE MARKS, 





ART IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


JUR public schools and col- 
 leges made a by no means 
discreditable showing, at 
The World’s Fair among 
the exhibits of what has 
been accomplished in the 
teaching of drawing, 
painting, and designing. 
But there seems to be no 
general understanding of 

’ what should be attempt- 
ed. Some schools show almost every kind of work that 
is taught in special schools of art, while others appear to 
think it nearly useless to teach the practice of art, and con- 
fine themselves to its history and theory. It seems to us 
that while the schools should not aim to produce 
artists, it must be as difficult to teach anything worth 
knowing about art without teaching something of its 
practice as it would be to teach English literature to 
pupils who could neither speak, read nor write English. 
The arts of drawing and painting are really arts of 
expression, which everybody should be taught to use, 
though we need not expect that more than a very few 
will ever come to use them artistically. Our common 
schools, it seems to us, might reasonably be asked to 
teach the rudiments of decorative design—not on paper, 
but in connection with some form of manual training, 
and at the same time to teach freehand drawing of 
simple objects. This training would go no farther in 
the great majority of cases, but would be as serviceable, 
to say the least, as the usual amount of grammar or of 
Euclid; but it might be made a useful preparation for 
special instruction in designing or for the usual art 
course, and it seems to us indispensable in the case of 
those who, as a matter of general culture, wish to ac- 
quire an ability to appreciate great art. Neither this, 
however, nor any other determinate object seems to be 
kept in view in the majority of the schools. Where an 
artist has been secured as teacher, the work has an 
artistic character; where a mechanical draughtsman, 
it has a mechanical character. There are cases in 
which the copying of lithographs still seems to be 
taught as a “ polite accomplishment,” and others in which 
really good patterns are produced by way of amuse- 
ment. In giving an accecunt of a display so hetero- 
geneous in character, it will be impossible to follow 
strictly any regular order; we must be content to notice 
what we consider the best feature or features of the 
work of each school separately. 

The very simplest form of designing, that of making 
geometrical patterns by pleating straws or strips of 
paper and the like, is practised in many Western 
schools here and there, but, perhaps, only by accident 
with good results. At the very least, such work teaches 
an appreciation of form and of the elements of decora- 
tion, such as is shown in savage design, but it is hardly 
necessary to say that a good eye for color and propor- 
tion is necessary on the part of the teacher to develop 
any decorative talent that there may be among the 
pupils. This condition seems to exist in the schools 
of Miles City, Montana, and in several of the rural 
schools of Lincoln County, South Dakota, and Mower 
County, Minnesota, which show some very pretty mosaic 
patterns produced in the simple ways alluded to. Some 
attempt at teaching natural form (or, perhaps, rather, 
natural history) to boys is made in the Minnesota 
schools by getting the pupils to copy outlines of fishes, 
birds ‘and flowers in black or colored stitches on cloth 
or linen. This, we suppose, is only a form of kinder- 
garten exercise, like the silhouettes of similar forms 
shown by the Boston schools; but even for very small 
children, it should be better and more amusing to let 
them attempt expression of the forms of real things 
from the object or from memory. 

This is done in some of the Cleveland, Ohio, public 
schools, which sent many frames of small pencil sketches 
of such things as umbrellas, chairs and tables in various 
positions, drawn from the objects, and showing that a 
fairly correct eye for proportions and perspective may be 
readily attained by very young pupils. 

It is deplorable that the hint given by the paper 
pleatings is not attended to in any of the manual train- 
ing schools or schools of applied art. Boys are shown, 
for instance, the most efficient ways of using their 
tools in driving nails, making joints and the like, but 
if they are set to produce a piece of decorative carving, it 






“* 


is always after some elaborate copy, and there is none 
of that simpler practice of design which should follow 
naturally on gaining a little skill with the tools. We 
wish the teachers had had the chance to study the 
countless beautiful patterns shown by Eastern workmen 
in the Indian, Siamese, Ceylonese and other pavilions in 
and near the Liberal Arts Building, in order to gain a no- 
tion of how much beauty may be produced with the very 
simplest tools, without copy and without any advanced 
knowledge of design. It is much better that a boy 
should produce an original pattern of circles made with 
a punch or a centre-bit than that he should carve an 
acanthus leaf after a plaster cast, and be led to try to 
make the wood look as much as possible like plaster. 
He may come to the higher sorts of decoration later, if 
he has talent and feeling for them; but we have only 
too much dull and spiritless copying of fine originals, 
vulgarizing, but not popularizing art. We noticed, 
however, some very fair china painting and good 
wood-carving from Purdue University, Lafayette, Indi- 
ana; some simple wood-work neatly turned out, and 
some really spirited brass repoussé work after nature 
(bunches of grapes and flowers) from the Colored Man- 
ual Training School of Baltimore ; some clever wrought 
iron work from the Cincinnati Technical Schools ; carved 
wood and wrought iron from St. Louis, and a mantel 
decorated with repoussé brass plaques of animals’ 
heads and the like, very effective, which made part of 
the exhibit of the Minnesota manual training schools. 

The teaching of drawing and painting in our normal 
schools appears to be very ineffective compared with 
that supplied in any of our larger art schools. The 
still-life work from nature shown by the Cincinnati 
Normal School had one virtue—it was clean; but it was 
also undeniably weak. The Woman's College of Balti- 
more showed better work of a like description in pastels. 
The studies by Misses Clara T. Waite and Martha 
Clark were marked by a light touch and a really artistic 
appreciation of their subject. Some very good, broad- 
ly treated pen drawings of simple still-life subjects were 
shown by the Minneapolis Normal School. The sub- 
jects were such as a book with a candle, a daffodil flower 
and bulbs and the like. The High School of the same 
city showed similar pen-and-ink work, and also a few 
promising studies in water-colors. Harvard was the only 
one of our larger universities that made anything of 
an exhibit, and it was of work by the professors, not by 
the pupils. We believe it is generally imagined in 
these institutions that while it may be well for a pro- 
fessor of the history of art to be able to make a good 
drawing after an old master, his pupils need not trouble 
to do anything of the sort. They are to admire Phidias 
and Raphael in the old way—on trust, and to judge of 
modern work and nature herself from these old stand- 
ards, while it would be much more sensible to do the 
reverse. One item of the Harvard exhibit, the photo- 
graphs of Professor Sargent’s typical statuettes of 
American male and female students, was of decided in- 
terest on artistic as well as other grounds. The figures 
are based on a large number of measurements furnished 
by students at our universities. They are not idealized, 
but represent the average young man‘and young woman 
of the classes that can afford a university education. 
But both show a pretty close approach to Greek stand- 
ards, and (though we disagree on this point with 
critics who have spoken as though with authority) the 
female figure is the nearest to the classic. The male is 
too long in the body, too narrow in the waist and hips, 
and comes a little nearer to the Egyptian than to the 
Greek canon. 


MR. ZORN’S EXHIBITION. 





Ar Keppel’s gallery the opening of the season has 
bec signalized by the exhibition of a complete collec- 
tion of the etchings of Mr. Anders Zorn. We believe 
that if a vote were taken, Mr. Zorn would turn out to 
be the most popular artist with artists at The World's 
Fair. Yet no one can say that he fully appreciates his 
remarkable talent who has not seen this display at 
Keppel’s. Several of the etchings are new, including 
an unfinished but very life-like portrait, three quarters 
length, of Mr. Henry G. Marquand, and an excellent 
portrait group of the etcher and his wife. Others, like 
“The Model (Venus de la Villette),” and “ With her 
Mother, Bathing,”-have not, we believe, been publicly 
shown here before. These last prove even more clearly 
than his paintings that the secret of the artist's power 
lies mainly in his instinctive choice of the values to be 








the greatest possible amount of 

color and verity of expression into his » 

least possible display of means. Etching 

course, a much more restricted range of tones than 
painting, yet though he does not keep to any one part 
of the scale, he picks out, so to speak, but a few notes 
here and there, and makes his picture with them. It is 
needless to say that this is a very different sort of work 
from the haphazard daubing of some of our young Im- 
pressionists. Hence, Zorn’s great popularity can have 
no other than a most wholesome influence. Besides the 
etchings, a few paintings not previously exhibited are 
shown, in which there is, in “ The Girl Dressing,” a mag- 
nificent effect of open air and sunlight, and in the “ Por- 
trait of Mrs. D.” a most wonderful depth of shadow 
in a picture almost entirely made up of white objects. 
An interesting lot of heraldic and symbolic book-plates 
and some fine engravings are in the old German manner. 





THE “ ACADEMY” LOAN EXHIBITION. 





FIFTH NOTICE. (THE BRONZES.) 


To the specialist the display of old Chinese bronzes 
and enamels and Japanese bronze and iron work at the 
National Academy of Design is perhaps even more in- 
teresting than the porcelains. The bronze and iron be- 
long entirely to Mr. Heber R. Bishop, and form part of 
one of the finest private collections in the world. We 
can describe only the most remarkable pieces, and 
those that may be considered as typical of their styles. 
Most are archaistic, reproducing the stiff, grotesque, con- 
ventional decoration of the early barbarous art of the coun- 
try—an art that may be compared to that of the Alas- 
kans or the Zuni Indians of the present day. The forms 
of many of these vases are those of animals adapted to 
utilitarian requirements, without any thought of beauty, 
but probably with a serious enjoyment of the grotesque. 
The most remarkable of all is a piece in gilt bronze 
ascribed to the Ming period (1368-1628). It represents 
the fantastic quadruped called a “ Kirin,” compressed to 
form the body of the vase, his head held back against 
the cornet-shaped top of the vase that rises from his 
back. His hair is represented in long curled locks, like 
cow-licks, in relief, which are set with smoothly cut 
amethysts, cornelians, and pieces of jade and _ blood- 
stone. His eyes are emeralds cut cabochon fashion. It 
would be hard to imagine a queerer specimen of bar- 
baric art; yet at the time when it was made the Chinese 
were producing some of their most exquisitely tasteful 
work in bronze. A beautifully rounded vase in poly- 
chrome bronze, red, and yellow, seems to be of very near- 
ly the same period. It is ornamented merely with two 
charmingly modelled little dragons clinging to its shoul- 
der; and contrary to the stolid conventionalism of the 
early designs, these have all the appearance of vitality 
of real animals. Another vase of much later period is 
similarly ornamented. The early bronzes, however, are 
extremely rich in color. A vase referred to the Thang 
dynasty (about the time of Charlemagne) is of a most 
beautifully variegated patina, dark browns, greens, reds, 
and yellows melting into one another, and is further 
varied by a rich patterning in silver and gold inlaid, and 
incrustations of turquoise. A large covered jug attrib- 
uted to the first years of the present dynasty has its 
cover shaped something like the back and head of a 
wild boar, and is covered with silver inlayings in stiff 
patterns, which it requires some exercise of fancy to see 
have been evolved from shapes of tigers, dragons, and 
lions. A large tripod in black bronze damascened in 
gold and silver, with patterns similar to those just men- 
tioned, but smalier, is said to be of the Ming period ; and 
earlier is a sacrificial vase nearly a foot high, formed of 
two rams joined together in the middle and inlaid all 
over with small plates of silver to represent locks of 
wool. Two of the legs have been mended in China. A 
Kirin which, according to Mr. Hayashi’s note, is a re- 
production of a fifteenth-century bronze (reign of Siou- 
ante, Ming dynasty), is a rather more graceful creatute 
than the one first deseribed by us. The patina is a very 
fine dull yellow, relieved with irregular spots in gold, 
which appears to have been hammered into the bronze. 
It is said to have belonged to the cover of a large incense- 
burner, and is nearly a foot high and more than a foot 


long. A water jar in the shape of a duck, with a funnel _ 


on its back, has a fine brownish olive patina, with 


patches of burnt sienna color. The wings are repre- 


sented by inlaid chevrons and scrolls of silver, Lastly, 
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patina. 

Most of the Japanese tiduases beloligiia to Mr. Bishop 
are examples of the dry, minute, over-ornamented but 
extremely skilful work of the beginning of the present 
century. The best of this description is an incense- 
burner, about thirteen inches high, covered with fine 
patterning of waves, out of which-rise dragons in high 
relief. The top or knob of the cover is a dragon coiled 
in a strangely contorted spiral. The general outline of 
the piece is elegant, yet it is more a “tour de force” of 
the bronze caster than a work of high art. A large 
fountain in the corridor, in the shape appropriated by 
the Chinese to their cups for sacrificial use, is remark- 
able for the panels decorated with elephants and conven- 
tional foliage in relief, the design of which is evidently 
borrowed from Hindu carvings. The most artistic 
piece of work in the whole collection, and one fit to be put 
in comparison with the bronzes of the Italian Renaissance 
is a vase in the form of a man’s head, cut off at the nape 
of the neck. It is plainly from nature: the teeth bite 
with the under lip, the muscles are contracted, the brow 
frowning, the eyelids closed. It is also evidently a por- 
trait of a young man of the aristocratic Japanese type, 
but it is stilla work of grand style, not a mere copy of 
nature. The patina is a rich light olive. The top of 
the head, which formed the cover of the vase, is unfor- 
tunately lost. This piece is by an unknown artist of the 
last century. Some modern artists of distinction are rep- 
resented—To-un by a hanging vase in the form of a water- 
spout, with a dragon coiled about the column of spray ; 
Seirwin, by the large fountain already described; his 
pupil, Somin, by an incense-burner of yellow bronze. 
Among the works. in iron is a small plaque, with two 
carp beautifully modelled, by Natsuo, an artist still 
living. But the majority of the pieces in this portion of 
the collection are wonderfully articulated dragons, fish, 
frogs, birds, and the like, made-in- many pieces, and so 
hung together by wires in the interior that they may be 
placed in a number of life-like attitudes. Some of them 
are, nevertheless, really artistic works. 

Next month we shall conclude our notices of this very 
interesting loan exhibition with a description of some of 
the cloisonné enamels contributed from the collections of 
Mr. S. P, Avery and Mr. or F. Baker. 


GERMAN PAINTING AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, 





1Il.—MENZEL CONTINUED—PORTRAITS, OFFICIAL AND 
OTHERWISE, 

HAVING mentioned von Uhde, Menzel and Volz, 
there remains a host of painters of lesser but still re- 
spectable talents. But there is no such ferment of ideas 
as in France, England, Scandinavia and America lifts 
numbers of second or third-rate painters into temporary 
prominence. And there is no such general high level 
of achievement as in Holland. German art is, therefore, 
at the present day, less interesting than the art of any 
of the countries just named How it will be estimated a 
century hence it might be difficult to guess. Menzel’s 
fame, at any rate, is certain to be permanent, though 
chiefly as a draughtsman. Besides his single oil paint- 
ing, there are in the gallery 4 number of minutely fin- 
ished but spirited water-colors of birds and squirrels by 
him; and a set of designs for table-ware, in which, with 
a characteristically German fancy, he has thrown to- 
gether, in a number of charming little drawings, cooks 
and cupids, pheasants and lobsters, roses and lettuces. 
The color is gay, variegated, sparkling. But we are 
disappointed at not seeing some of the original draw- 
ings of his illustrations to the writings of Frederick the 
Great, for it is on these that his fame must mainly de- 
pend. Nor is there any adequate representation of the 
robust and prolific contemporary school of German cari- 
cature. While we are in the gallery let us, however, re- 
mark Professor Franz Scarbina’s water-color of the 
“Christmas Fair” in the streets of Berlin; Edward 
Weichberger’s large “ Village Garden in May,” full of 
flowering fruit trees, and suggesting a pleasant motive 
for a frieze; a number of excellent reproductive etch- 
ings and engravings; a frame of original etchings of 
landscapes by the members of the Etchers’ Association 
~6 Weimar; and a modern “Dance of Death” in six 
highly fanciful ys by Professor Hans Meyer, of 





Berlin. The well-worn subject has never been handled 
with more vigor. 

To retim to the paintings : the reader must already 
have remarked how frequently professors turn up among 
the German artists. It is not, we believe, that teachers 
of painting and drawing are much more numerous than 
elsewhere, but that, in other countries, they do not make 
a parade of their positions. It is but one of numerous 
signs of the influence of officialism on German art. The 
present emperor, for instance, takes up an inordinate 
deal of space in the galleries. There are portraits of 
him in oil, by Professor Max Kroner, Professor Werner 
Schuch, and Mr. Rudolph Wimmer; Mr. Hans W. 
Schmidt paints him reviewing some troops; Professor 
Karl Saltzman shows him harpooning a whale from the 
deck of the Duncan Grey; there isa bronze statuette of 
him by Professor Julius Mozer’; a bust in marble by Mr. 
Franz Oches; and a bust in plaster by Mr. W. Schott. 
In the French section there is but one example of this 
inclination to cultivate art for the sake of the govern- 
ment—Mr. Yvon’s portrait of President Carnot. It is by 
no means remarkable in any of the remaining European 


displays; and it is, of course, entirely absent from our 
- Own, 


It reaches what we must suppose is its highest ex- 
pression in the immense canvas of Professor Ferdinand 
Keller. This is an “ Apotheosis” of the father and the 
grandfather of the present ruler of Germany, who ride 
in magnificent State robes and surrounded by their gen- 
erals through an idealized “‘ Unter den Linden.” There 
is evidence of considerable knowledge and skill in the 
grouping of these numerous figures, and it may be pos- 
sible to take the picture as an expression of national ex- 
ultation ; but there is a fatal air of bigwiggery about it, 
and it suffers by reminding one of Lebrun. The Amer- 
ican who would like to see art “ officially recognized” by 
our government has a most instructive object lesson in 
the German galleries. 

Only one or two of these official portraits have any 
considerable merit as works of art. Professor von Len- 
bach’s “ Bismarck,” with hat pulled down over his brows, 
is rugged and picturesque; truthful, too, we do not 
doubt, as deep as it goes. But we prefer Professor 
Janssen’s “Inspector Holthausen,” a really delightful 
portrait of a fat old man. There are many fairly good 
portraits of celebrities, with whose names, however, the 
cataloguer does not appear to be familiar. He converts 
the historian Mommsen into “ Mounnsen,” and the 
great physicist Helmholtz into “Hemholtz.” Both of 
these portraits are in the well-known manner of Professor 
Ludwig Knaus, who is further represented by a battle of 
boys, “ The Fight behind the Fence.” Mrs. Vilma Par- 
laghy’s “ Kossuth” is a strikingly artistic arrangement 
in black and white, the old patriot’s white beard and 
hair and good-humored face shining out from under his 
black cap, above his black coat, against a black back- 
ground. These various blacks are well managed, and 
the picture is by no means devoid of color, or monoto- 
nous. Professor Count L. von Kalkreuth, in his portrait 
of “Uncle Andreas,” a stout old man, standing, with 
his hands behind his back, shows that he can paint in 
despite of his titles; and there is good work in Pro- 
fessor Carl F. Smith’s “Ibsen” and Mr. F. Heyser’s 
“ Professor Joachim.” 

There are some notable works in the domain between 
portrait and genre. Mr. Joseph Block’s “ In the Twi- 
light” gives just a hint of a story. A languid but de- 
cidedly good-looking young lady sits musing, with her 
hands idly dropped in her lap. The carefully tempered 
light from an unseen window opposite falls upon her 
face, and also on the book which her husband, sitting 
with his back to the window and bending forward, holds 
so as to intercept some portion of it. He apparently is 
or has been reading aloud. She is listening, but think- 
ing of something else. Between them is a well-fur- 
nished tea-table, which, like the rest of the room, is 
nearly lost in shadow, The light and shade is beauti- 
fully managed, and the figures are extremely well paint- 
ed. The sentiment of Mr, Otto Heichert’s “ Kérner”’ 
may be a trifle overdone, but the painting is excellent. 
The young poet is shown propped up in his chair, after 
the skirmish with the French in which he was wounded ; 
his sword is by him, and his hand is feebly drawing 
back the violet-colored curtain which keeps out the 
light. Mr. Adolf Hoelzel’s old woman seated on the 
edge of her bed, reading her Bible, and Mr. J. Albert's 
“ The Captain’s Wife,” a sort of symphony in blue, the 
dark-blue dress cleverly relieved from the blue-painted 
woodwork ofthe background, are capital things in this line, 
“ (To be concluded.) 
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or his drapéries farther than he has done, 
to hint that he is content when he has, in 








We have no doubt that in his imagina- 


upon canvas, 


tion he sees this subject thoroughly realized in beautiful — 


and perfectly natural form and color, and that he would 
if he could paint it so, There is no work of his that 
we have seen (and it is much) that does not show, 


in parts, pleasure in brush work, in play of light,. 


in textures, in everything that is included in the motto, 
“art for art’s sake.” He cares more for the ideal, and, 
like the youthful portraitist who draws a head badly, but 
hits off in one or two of the features the character of his 
sitter, he often sacrifices general truth of aspect to the 
details that express some point of his purpose. He 
would, however, we feel sure, work in the only safe way, 


proceeding from general to particular, so as to express © 


his idea fully and harmoniously, if he had had a proper 
training. Of Rossetti, who more than shared Watts’s 
faults, the same thing is asserted—that his bad flesh 
painting and bad drawing were expressive of the paint- 
er's spirituality. They were really expressive of nothing 
but his inability to draw and paint any better than he 
did. Both of these men are to be thought of as, by na- 
ture, painters in the full sense of the term, painting by 
preference ideal subjects, but strongly inclined to real- 
ize fully their ideas. 

But we come now toa group who are, properly speak- 
ing, designers, and not painters at all. They also con- 
cern themselves with ideal subjects, and of some of 
them, as of Mr, Burne-Jones; it may be said that their 
ideas are as poetic and as vividly imagined as those of 
Mr. Watts. But not so fully, so realistically. Mr. Burne- 
Jones had nothing at Chicago, but the reader may find 
in back numbers of The Art Amateur beautiful repro- 
ductions of his works. These do him justice, for he is 
essentially a draughtsman, rendering natural facts, and 
through them expressing his ideas by line and light and 
shade, assisted by a very conventional use of color. He 
even falsifies form at times systematically, for the sake 
of decorative or symbolic effect. His aims, and those 
of the whole class which we. are now discussing, are, on 
the purely artistic side, narrower than those of Watts, 
Brown and Rossetti. They show no evidence of a feel- 
ing for texture, for quality, for natural play of light and 
color; but they are strong in composition, in grace- 
ful and sometimes. expressive line, and in color of a 
decorative sort. Indeed, their art is based on principles 
of decorative composition, and should not be judged of 
as we would judge, for example, Mr. Zorn’s “‘ Omnibus.” 

Sir Frederick Leighton’s ‘“‘ Andromeda” was the best 
example of this sort of work at The World’s Fair. The 
nude Andromeda crouches on her rocky pedestal under 
the outspread wing of the great dragon, who clings to a 
higher pinnacle. Distracted from his prey, he vomits 
fire and smoke against the archer Perseus, who appears 
in the sky on his winged horse surrounded with the rays 
of the sun, Thus the inner meaning of the old myth 
is very neatly symbolized. The light of the spirit, i. e., 
Perseus, kills the darkness of ignorance, i. e., the dragon, 
for the benefit of humanity, represented by the helpless 
Andromeda. The scene is very well chosen, being all 


rock and sea—a terrible place if it were not for the glow’ 


of light that fills it. In color and composition the pic- 
ture is highly decorative. The somewhat bilious-look- 
ing Andromeda is framed in by her flowing auburn hair 
and the dark green and purple folds of the great 
serpent, About them spread the dark blue waters of 
an inlet. On either side are rocks tinted with rose and 
violet ; and, in the sky, Perseus, in green and yellow, 
shines, surrounded by the yellow sun rays, Every part 
of the composition except the Andromeda is fairly well 
painted, though, as we have intimated, without much 
feeling for natural effect. But the principal figure is so 
poor in all respects as, on a near inspection, to detract 
" very much from the first impression which the picture by 
its decorative scheme produces. 

In the “ Hercules Wrestling with Death,” a study et 
which was reproduced in The Art Amateur for May, Sir 
Frederick is hardly so happyas an expounder of ancient 
myths. It would perhaps have been wiser of him'to 
take the pretty broad hint conveyed by the drama, 
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to say he Goce not care to i compe oa. 


a broken and imperfect way, put his ideas 



















trees to the right. But in both. these pictures, in the 
“Garden of the Hesperides,” and, indeed, in Sir Fred- 
erick’s work generally, the decorative motive is the 
stronyest—stronger than any desire to paint realistically 
or to express an idea or emotion. 

With Mr. Walter Crane the case is sometimes other- 
wise. He is, as we all know, a very clever designer of 
ornament. But he is also deeply interested in current 
movements, social and political, and strongly inclined to 
utter his thoughts by means of what he will allow us to 
call cartogns rather than pictures. His design called 
“ Freedom” shows a prison interior in which a nude 
youth, guarded by sleeping figures of a man-at-arms 
and a monk, rises from the floor at the summons of the 
Angel of Freedom, who makes her way between them. 
The allegory is easily comprehended ; the figures are 
well drawn, carefully varied, and they fill their places 
agreeably; but the execution is dry, the color monoto- 
nous, and there is no sign of that passionate intensity of 
feeling which we find in our first group of painters. In 
Mr. Poynter and in Mr. Albert. Moore the didactic in- 
tention is wholly lacking. They are to be classed as 
idealists solely because, dealing with classic motives, they 
do not try, like Mr, Alma-Tadema, to make us realize 
the antique world as it probably was, but attempt to 
clothe their dreams in a sort of antique costume. In 
those dreams architecture, ornament and accessories 
count for much; the figure for very little. Mr. Poyn- 
ter’s “‘ Diadumene” is, we are told by the catalogue, a 
“Greek Woman.” She is, at any rate, a badly drawn 
and worse painted woman, nude, who is binding her hair 
with a ribbon, in a very pretty vaulted chamber, painted 
with arabesques on a dark blue ground. The room, 
without the figure, would be a charming suggestion for 
an interior. In Mr. Moore’s “ Reverie,” the female fig- 
ure is again wholly unworthy of her highly decorative 
setting. The chair on which the maiden sits is beauti- 
fully inlaid with ivory and mother-of-pearl ; the wall at 
her back is covered with an exquisite pattern in green 
and silver ; the very rug under her feet is of a choice 
design ; but while the coloris exquisitely harmonious and 
refined, the touch is everywhere dry, and the draped 
figure, charming as it is in line, is no more interesting 
than any other part of the composition. 

We have given perhaps more space to some of these 
works than their actual artistic merits require, because 
these merits are of a kind to which we are little accus- 
tomed. The nearest approach to them that we know 
of, both in their excellences and in their defects, is in the 
works of M,. Puvis de Chavannes, and he is decidedly 
stronger, or, at any, rate, mote. equal_as a painter than 
any except Burne-Jones, while, at the same time, he is 
less original—stands less far apart from the average 
painter of the day than either that artist, or Watts, or 
Rossetti. Whatever the faults or limitations of these 
men, they at least show the way to a higher sort of art 
than is current in any other country at present, and 
even in some matters of technique—composition for 
one—we may find something to learn from them. 

.Perhaps we may prefer to learn the lesson indirectly 
from Mr. Solomon J. Solomon or Mr.C. N, Kennedy, who 
have acquired the French, or, we should rather say, the 
modern way of handling paint and brushes. Mr. Solomon 
has a strangely imagined “Orpheus,” led by a showy 
genius to a gloomy summit, to which, as we see by 


‘hands that clutch the rock and heads that peer above it, 


the inhabitants of Hades are strivingtoclimb. It seems . 
a satirical notion that is here expressed of the superiority 
of the poet—and artist—to the rest of us, sojourners in 
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ster backs away from Perseus and his Medusa-head in 
a swelter of real water. It is interesting to compare 
this composition with Sir Frederick Leighton’s. Here 
are a more monstrous monster, a more business-like 
Perseus and a finer Andromeda, and the landscape is 
more vigorously painted. But Sir Frederick is in no 
danger from his ambitious competitor, who appears to 
share to the full the modern contempt for elaborate and 
expressive composition. Sir Frederick’s work captures 
the eye at the first glance, even before its meaning is 
apparent; and, spite of its defects as a painting, its 
flowing lines and carefully balanced tints give renewed 
pleasure every time that it is seen. Mr. Kennedy's is, 
when all is said, a good bold bit of landscape, with fig- 
ures and a monster thrown in, and when we recognize 
this, the picture has no further interest for us. 





How far the architect of the Transportation Building 
at the World’s Fair may be responsible for the decora- 
tion of that building, as it was carried out, we do not 
know. A writer in The Engineering Magazine, after 
taking The New York Nation and The London Times to 
task for speaking of the building as “ a salad of styles,” 
and of its effect as “ shabby,” finds fault with The Art 
Amateur for discriminating between the architecture 
and its color decoration. ‘The building was built to 
be decorated in the fashion it is,” he says, and that “ un- 
less criticised from this standpoint, it cannot be criticised 
at all.” 

If that were the case, we would be obliged to con- 
demn the whole affair as irredeemably bad; but we 
cannot give up our right to look for a soul of goodness 
in things evil, and to signalize defects in things which, 
in the main, wemay admire. In our opinion;the Trans- 
portation Building was well calculated to receive color 
decoration, but such color decoration as it did receive 
only made the building hideous. Whose the fault may 
be we do not know, nor have we ever cared to inquire. 

We can well believe that to an engineering mind this 
decoration may have seemed ingenious, and even beau- 
tiful ; for if it suggested anything in nature or in art, 
it was some wonderful combination of struts and ties, 
girders and braces, with angles of sheet tin, cut out by 
machinery, riveted on at intervals. If the building were 
an open shed, and the design were actually so carried 
out, we would have recognized a certain suitableness in 
it though in any case it would have remained ugly. 
But the decorators worked with paint and not with metal, 
and on what was intended to be taken for a solid wall. 
We must suppose, then, that the engineer who writes 
on architecture for our contemporary is ignorant of the 
first principle of decorative design—that the decoration 
should be adapted to the material employed and to the 
thing decorated, 

Given the puerile and barbarous design, it might have 
been made rich and agreeable in color, But the coloring 
was so crude and discordant as to give one a disagree- 
able sensation even at the greatest distance from which 
it was possible to see it. We hasten to add that the in- 
teriors of the Auditorium hotel and theatre, which we 
believe to be by the same Chicago architect, are emi- 
nently successful in this particular. Perhaps, on the 
whole, we may be forgiven for saying that we prefer 
to be in the right with The Times and The Nation, rather 
than in the wrong with our engineering contemporary. 





ABoutT forty remarkable studies of wild beasts done 
from life by Mr. J. T. Nettleship, an English artist, 
whose work has been noticed before now in The Art 
Amateur, were on exhibition at Wunderlich’s Gallery 
during November. They were in pastels, and as a rule 
were marked no less by an excellent sense of color than 
by thorough knowledge of the animals depicted. These 
comprise tigers, bears, lions; deer, panthers, pumas, 
jaguars and other beasts. A drawing of a condor soar- 
ing was remarkable for the sense of buoyancy and ef- 
fortless motion expressed in it. Perhaps the richest 
color was in a picture of a black panther devouring a 
peacock. Mr. Nettleship delights in. difficult foreshort- 
ening, as seems evident from his “Grizzly Bear Trav- 
elling” and his “ Silver-Tip Bear Descending a Bluff.” 
There is plenty of action in a “ Wapiti Stag Attacked 
by Wolves” and in a “Black Bear Rolling.” In some 
few of the drawings the precise observation of values 
to which we have grown accustomed is lacking; but in 
general the broader relations of color are well ob- 
served. 
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(DRAWN BY CHARLES E. WILSON, AND ENGRAVED BY A LAPERE.) 


* VICTORIOUS,” FROM THE PAINTING BY J. D. LINTON. 


(DRAWN BY CHARLES E. WILSON, AND ENGRAVED BY SMEETON AND TILLY.) 























from the antique religion. And when, centuries 
later, French and German artists tried to realize 
the scenes of the gospel narrative, they did not 

_ so much bring the divine down to the common- 
place as lift the ordinary life of the people to the 
divine. 

The idea of an infant God was familiar in the 
more popular ancient cults, and there is hardly 
any room for doubt that the earliest representa- 
tions of the Nativity followed classic models. 
We shall see that at the beginning of modern 

- sculpture, Nicolo Pisano, in his celebrated relief, 
drew half of his inspiration from the antique. 
But the subject was not so common in early 
Christian art as it becamelater. To the painters 
of the catacombs, Christ was, above all things, 
the leader and teacher of the Church. He is 
pictured as the Good Shepherd, with a sheep 
on his shoulders—a type, curiously enough, bor- 
rowed from that of the sacrificing priest in 
the old pagan rites, bearing a victim to the altar, 
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HOLY FAMILY 
IN ART. 


HRISTIAN art has become so muclr 
a miatter of convention in many quar- 
ters, that even the protests that cer- 
tain artists are making against the 
conventional are themselves 
often dry and spiritless. At 
this Christmas time the fact 
is forced upon our attention. 
We look for some living il- 
lustration in art of*the ideas 
that are associated with the 
season, and we find, in the 
illustrated papers and maga- 
zines, sufficient acknowledg- 
ment of those that have come 
down from paganism, but not 
of those that are distinctively 
Christian. A draughtsman 
in one of these periodicals 
may, for instance, illustrate 
with evident good will Herrick’s “ Christmas log” being brought to the firing, and his 
“white loaf” and “ strong beer,” and meat a-shredding for the “rare mince-pie ;” but 
he fails, if he attempts at all, to put into form and color the devotional feeling of the 
“ Noble Numbers,” although there are lines in the “ Christmas Carol” ‘and the “ Star 
Song” that might well tempt an artist. In our churches the professedly religious art 
is, with very few exceptions, but stupid copies of old pictures; the pagan holly and 
ivy, or their American substitutes of hemlock and mountain laurel, are the only touches 
of life in the decorations. And, as we have intimated, the majority of those painters 
who, in revolt against this almost universal dulness, try to put a new complexion 
on the old sacred themes, do so in a way that cannot be commended ; for they either, 
like Holman Hunt, overlay the sentiment (which is all that we ask for) with arche- 
ological details, or, with Beraud and Von Udhe, put before us scenes of modern life 
and ask us to accept them for religious pictures. It is well-indeed if, like the lat- 
ter, their works exhale a poetry that belongs to all ages, and is not obnoxious to the 
religious frame of mind. But there are others whose work has an anti-religious 
effect, for instead of ennobling the scenes of ordinary life, which they paint for us by 
the associations which they suggest, they rather tend to drag down the latter to the 
level of their mediocrity. 

We are obliged, then, to turn to the religious art of the past. It is true that we find 
in it all the elements just noted—realist, humanitarian, even pagan ; but they are 
dominated by a.sincere and strong Christian spirit. In the earliest days not only 
were pagan symbols put to Christian uses, but they were often frankly accepted in 
their usual meanings. The story of Cupid and Psyche taught the doctrine of im- 
mortality to pagan and Christian alike; the angel bearing the martyr's palm was, 
both in form and meaning, the antique Victory; and one may sée either Christ or 
Orpheus in the youth in Phrygian dress playing on the lyre, in the catacomb of St. 
Calixtus. But it is evident that a higher meaning overlies that which has been taken 






and therefore a striking example of the free- 
dom with which new meanings were sometimes 
-read into the old forms; or he is represented as Orpheus, drawing all creatures to him 
by the power of harmony—an allegory which may almost be regarded as a prophecy 
of the part which the Church was to play in the Dark Ages that were at hand. . 


, These figures were executed quite in the simple and cheerful style of antique wall- 


paintings on the plaster of the larger tombs and chapels; and their distinct divisions, 
their moderation of gesture and action, and their light and warm coloring have 
descended through Romanesque and Italian Gothic art to constitute the basis of the 
Italian tradition. In the later catacomb paintings, a more personal expression was 
given to the features of Christ, and the type ever since adhered to was formed. 

Pictures of the Mother and Child were not uncommon in the mosaics of the first 
basilicas ; but by this time the classic tradition was at a low ebb, and a new element in 
art was beginning slowly to appear. It seems strange that the intensity of emotion 
which is the principal characteristic of Christian art should not have shown itself 
during the time of persecution; but such is the case. The few decorated halls and 
chapels of the catacombs, however rudely the work is done, have a calm and cheerful 
aspect. But in the great basilicas, open to the light of day, the rich mosaics derive 
most of their value from.the emotional effect of masses of vibrating and opalescent 
color. In this ethereal and splendid style there is little of the human expressiveness 
of the antique, and*stilf less was retained in the stiff and gorgeous Byzantine style 
thatfollowed. For centuries religious art became a matter of decoration, according 
to the canons, as it is again with us; but in-the great Byzantine and Romanesque 
churches it was at least the vehicle for a deep and solemn religious feeling. 

The first works of real note in which scenes from the childhood of Christ are por- 
trayed occur in the thirteenth century in the carvings of the French Gothic cathedrals 
and in the works of Nicolo of Pisa. They are informed by that feeling of intimacy 
féxalted by reverence which had not appeared before, probably because art in its 
barbarous state was incapable of displaying it, Nowadays we have the art, but not 
the feeling. Three of the five reliefs with which Nicolo decorated his fatnous pulpit 
in the Baptistery of Pisa illustrate scenes of the Holy Childhood, the Nativity, the 
Presentation in the Temple and the Adoration of the Magi. In all he has plainly 
been inspired by the remains of ancient art with which his native city abounded ; but 
they were only late Roman works, it seems, and we find in his reliefs the stunted 
figures; and the stiff and formal though well-arranged draperies of the decadence. 
In the Nativity the Virgin reclines on her couch in a majestic pose, recalling the 
figures in the angles of an antique pediment. The figure of St. Joseph, bent and 
contemplative, may have been taken from a similar source. The ministering angels 
in the foreground and those guarding the Infant in His cradle in the background ; 
the olive tree that is introduced as a symbol of peace; and the groups of sheep 
and goats that fill up one corner bear evident traces of the study of Roman reliefs, 
like those of the Trajan column. In the Adoration of the Magi the Virgin is seated, 
a dignified, Ceres-like figure, with the Infant in her lap. Two of the kings kneel in 
front with their gifts, and the third stands behind in an attitude of devotion. Here 
again, and in the other three reliefs, the influence of the antique is unmistakable; 
but there is something in the grouping, and still more in the expressjons of the fea- 
tures, that indicates a ‘new life. One can see that the reliefs were not to the carver 
an ordinary piece of journey-work. He has put into them the best craftsmanship 
he could attain to, but something of his soul also. 

In the north an entirely new style was created. Instead of recalling late Roman 
work, the sculptures of Chartres have more than one point of resemblance with the 
archaic Greek statues lately discovered, and which, of course, were completely 
unknown to the thirteenth-century artists. If Nicolo Pjsano’s figures are short and 
stunted, these are elongated; the drapery is disposed in parallel folds, mechanically 
wrought, but with a certain grace; the attitudes are conventional, but the motives are 
drawn from life, not from the antique. As the style progressed, it became freer and 
more realistic. But for the costumes, which are those of the period, and a certain 
summary way of treating the surface modelling, the groups of Rheims and Notre 
Dame of Paris might almost be modern work. In the group of the Nativity over 
one of the doors of the latter cathedral the Virgin wears the quaint costume that 
we see in old French miniatures. For a brief period this French style exercised a 
considerable influence south of the Alps, and toit is partly due the realism of Giotto’s 
Paduan frescoes; but even in Giotto the classic feeling for broad, open light and 
quiet rather than very dramatic action is marked. His “ Flight into Egypt,” an example 
that falls within our subject, is conceived much as a wall-painter of Herculaneum 
might have conceived it, 

It were a profitless task, in the limits of a single article, to attempt to trace 
through the multitude of national and local schools, the influences of one and the 
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other style, and to show how they mingled or clashed 
or separated. Readers of The Art Amateur do not 
need to be reminded that France, in her turn, was con- 
quered by the great Italian art of the sixteenth century, 
and England followed France; and that the northern, 
or Romantic element held out in Germany, and again 
became dominant in the present century. But to 
describe the scenes generally depicted would lead us 
into just such a discussion ; for these scenes were in 
themselves few and simple—we have already mentioned 
the most important; but every age and every land had 
its own manner of presenting them. It is of more 
moment to say that whether the Classic or the Romantic 
element was : 
uppermost, 
the religious 
art of the 
past was 
really ex- 
pressive of 
religious feel- 
ing. 

This is evi- 
dent in our 
illustrations. 
The “Virgin 
and Child,” 
from the cel- 
ebrated mar- 
ble bas-relief 
by Donatello, 
in the South 
Kensington 
Museum, 
represents all 
but the high- 
est point 
reached by 
Italian art; 
and Rem- 
brandt’s 
painting, the 
“Presenta- 
tion in the 
Temple,” is a 
chief exam- 
ple of the 
northern 
school; yet 
Christians of 
all churches 
and of all 
tempera- 
ments find 
them equally 
acceptable, 
We are far 
removed in 
the Donatel- 
lo from the 
awkward 
copying of 
weak origin- 
als by means 
of which Ni- 
colo Pisano 
was fain to 
express his 
ideas. Be- 
tween the THING « 
two had 
come a hum- 
ber of great ‘ 
sculptors— 

Andrea Pisa- 

nu, Orcagna, and Ghiberti, whose bronze gate at Florence 
has led so many imicators beyond their depth, among 
them. The latter, indeed, was rather a contemporary 
than a predecessor of Nicolo, and, like another famous 
craftsman of the period, Luca Della Robbia, was distin- 
guished for the very qualities in which Donatello excelled. 
Compared with earlier and a good deal of later Italian 
work, Donatello’s chief quality was undoubtedly his nat- 
uralness, At times he seemed to prefer character to beau- 
ty, but on continued study it appears that beauty, though 
not of the common kind, was always aimed at by him. 
The lines of this charming relief have not, indeed, the soft 
flow of those of a Madonna by Raphael, but they have 
a delicate grace which, while reminding us more dis- 
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of the Italian style is to be found in Rembrandt, whose 


but who attains as high a le 
In the “ Presentation,” the impressiveness of the scene 
is so largely a matter of architecture and of lighting 
that we are surprised and in a manner carried out of 
ourselves when we find that the impression is height- 
ened by the significance of the little figures that at first 
seem almost lost in the vast temple. 


Since Rembrandt's time there has been little sincere 


religious art which has not proceeded in his manner— 
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(AFTER THE MARBLE 3AS-RELIEF, BY DONATELLO, IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.) 


that is to say, which has not been dramatic and emotional, 
colored and effective rather than broadly lit, simple and 
majestic, or graceful in outline. The reason is prob- 
ably in the fact that the masses of the people to whom 
the southern style appealed no longer understand or 
care for religious art ; it touches only here and there, and 
at particular moments, an individual. Hence our dull 
and purposeless church decorations are received without 
a murmur ; but the artist is still felt to have transgressed 
the bounds of propriety who paints the boyhood of 
Christ as he would an ordinary genre subject. The 


‘masses are indifferent to the higher aims of art, but 


there are individuals who care when the matter is brought 
directty home to them. R 


DRAWN BY JOHN WATKINS. 


We have, perhaps, no right to expect of the modern 
artist the elevation of a Donatello or a Rembrandt, 
but we have a right to look for some appreciation of 
the loftiness as well as the universality of the subject. 
The group of the Holy Family has come through 
constant repetition with accessories of many times 
and many lands to be the best-known types of the 
common life of man. But it should stand for the highest 
tendencies of that life, and not for the average. The 
Child Christ should represent the hope of humanity ; 
and that should still be the painter’s thought, whether 
he shows Him exposed in a straw manger or, as the 
piety of Herrick preferred, walled about with ivory and 
amber. To 
treat the 
story of the 
Nativity in 
any lower 
spirit i-, to 
say the least, 
to desecrate 
a subject that 
should be 
kept remote 
from the 
common- 
place. 

Rather 
than fail in 
this respect, 
the painter 
should imi- 
tate the mod- 
est diffidence 
of Mr. Luc- 
Olivier Mer- 
son; who in 
the pretty 
head-piece to 
this article 
has left the 
Holy Family 
out of view 
altogether, 
simply indi- 
cating their 
presence in 
the stable by 
the group of 
shepherds 
chanting 
“Noél1.” 
There are 
other paint- 
ers whoshow 
in a less timid 
fashion that 
they agree 
with the spir- 
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it of these re- 
marks. But 
they are un- 
happily few 
in compari- 
son with 
those who 
have aimed 


so 


< 





2 to modernize 
'# the life of 
Christ in a 


vulgar and 
sensational 
spirit, and 
few indeed in 
‘ comparison 
with the crowds that do much the same thing because 
they know no better. ROGER RIORDAN. 





A CHURCH interior nearly alwayS presents a noble 
opportunity to the decorator, whether he be architect or 
painstaking amateur. If it be a big building he has a 
great opportunity before him—the nave, aisles, sanctu- 
ary, piers, galleries, arcades, clerestory, organ-loft, rodd- 
screen, vaulted or open-timbered roof to be treated 
with glories of picturing and color. It may be the 
great square auditorium so highly developed in our 
time, and then he should be sure to have great spaces 
of color as a background. 
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should begin to study their 
relations as to light and color. 
That the study may be as useful as possible, let it be of a 
plaster cast, say of a leaf of acanthus. Let it be set up 
against the wall, if the wall has an even tint. If not, let 
some even-colored background—a blanket or a painted 
board—be placed behind it. The cast is rectangular, and 
is seen a little from one side ; the pupil is already familiar 
with the problem that it presents sofar. In drawing the 
projections of the leaf he will act as in drawing the pro- 
jecting spout of the teapot. He will measure the angles 
that the main divisions of the leaf make with the sides 
of the rectangle, and determine the position of each im- 
portant point by measuring its distance from the side 
and from the top and bottom. . 

Having secured a sketch in that way, and taken care 
by repeated measurements that every line in it is correct, 
the student will go on to introduce the details, and will 
add at the same time a few touches of shade, For 
shading, one side of the crayon should be cut or worn 
rather broad and flat. In sharpéning a crayon, always 
cut from the point backward. These few lines of shade 
will already give a little relief ; but relief in nature is not 
wholly due to light and shade ; it depends also cn color. 
Though cast and background may receive the same 
amount of light in the same way, the cast will stand out 
in light against the background, because the latter is of 
a darker color. But this relation can be changed by 
moving the cast a little, so as to get it in shadow. It 
will then stand out in dark from the background, though 
the local colors of white and yellow remain the same. 
. Those tones of dark and light, due partly to the color of 
objects, partly to accidents of light and shade, are known 
as “values.” They can be represented with thecrayon ; 
and if the work is done correctly and with sufficient deli- 
cacy, the result will have something of the appearance 
of roundness and projection that we observe in nature ; 
or if the subject is a group of objects, each will appear 
to preserve the same relative position as in nature, or, 
as artists say, to “keep its place.” 

To represent the difference in tone between the 
background and the cast, the student should cover the 
former completely with light strokes of the flat of the 
crayon, crossing them a little to get an even tint. He 
wil. then, if not before, see in the cast itself many deli- 
cate changes of tone, it being in some places darker, in 
others lighter. He must then cover down the darker 
parts as he did the background, first outlining them as 
exactly as he can. But there are also differences be- 
tween dark and dark and between light part and light, 
and he will find ultimately that there is but one “high 
light’’ somewhere on a projecting part of the leaf, and 
but one strongest dark somewhere in the hollow under 
it. By the time that all these lights and shades have 
been attended to, the leaf, in the drawing, will probably 
have become darker than the background. It must once 
more be given its true relative value by going over and 
darkening the background. Many of the former studies 
of pots and pans and the like may be done again in this 
way, attending not to form only, but also to color and 
to light and shade ; and the best of these studies should 
be filed away for future reference. 





V.—SKETCHING OUT OF DOORS. 


Having faithfully worked at studies of still-life, the 
student will now be familiar enough with form and 
color and the accidents of light and shade to trust him- 
self to nature. As these notes are concerned with draw- 
ing and not withepainting, the only things that he need 
be burdened with are a crayon or charcoal and a draw- 
ing block. He will probably be drawn to such subjects 
as are known as “fine views,” but most of them only 
furnish further instances of our habit of putting our 
thoughts in the place of our sensations. The wide, clear 
view from a height or across water that most people 
admire is seldom picturesque. Such views are, besides, 
exceedingly difficult. They have, when well done, an 


interest proportioned to their difficulty; but the wise 
sketcher will avoid them at first and turn his attention to 
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easier and more picturesque subjects. He should look — 


out for some interesting solid object, some rock-or tree, 
trunk or cottage in the foreground brought out against 
a distant clump of trees or wooded hill, and with, if pos- 
sible, an opening at one side to the horizon. 

Let us suppose that the sketcher fall in at the turning 
of a country road with a cottage fronted by a garden 
enclosed by a paling, and with a good-sized tree just 
beyond. Many of the greatest landscapists have been 
well content to paint such subjects. 

The first thing to guard against is the tendency to in- 
clude too much. Our eye, moving unconsciously, takes 
in objects to right and left, above and below us; by 
moving the head we can take in the whole sweep of the 
horizon; but such an impression, or rather succession 
of impressions, can be represented only by a panorama. 
On our small, flat sheet of paper, we can show no more 

. than what we seeat one glance, a section of the sphere 
so small that by itself it appears flat. If the student 
will choose his point of view, the centre of interest in 
his subject, and will then hold up his pad so as to cover 
it, he will see at once the possible limits of his picture. 
He need not include all that comes within it, nor need 
he work right up to the edges of his pad, but he plainly 
can include nothing outside of these limits without 
making the scale of his drawing less than the apparent 
one, which is not to be recommended, asit makes meas- 
urements difficult and, for a beginner, impossible. 
There is no need to think of this caution when drawing 
groups of still-life, since there is no temptation to pass 
beyond the group; but in landscape there are seldom 
any definitely marked natural boundaries of the picture, 

‘and the sketcher is constantly tempted to include more 
than his paper has room for, which is the cause of much 
bad drawing. 

But within these limits there is a good deal of choice. 
One may choose a motive to one side or the other of the 
point of view. The pad,too,is longer one way than 
another; by holding it in one position the sketcher can 
take in more of sky and foreground, or by holding it 
the other way, more of the horizon. If he has a wooden 
frame the size of his pad or a trifle smaller he can tell in 
an instant by glancing through it which disposition is 
the best. It is well to carry such a frame, painted 
white, for it will serve instead of a plumb-line to meas- 
ure distances and angles. A few rubber straps to be 
passed across it in different directions can be made to 
coincide with the main lines of the subject, which can 
thus be transferred directly to the paper, making a rough 
but approximately correct first sketch. 

It is usual to give rules about the placing of the hori- 
zon. In fact, it may be either high or low; we have 
seen good pictures in which it did not appear at all, and 
nobody missed it. The only. sensible rule is to fix the 
point of greatest interest near the centre of the picture. 
It does not matter whether that be a cloud above your 
head or a rock under your feet. Usually, though, the 
outlook toward the horizon is the most interesting part 
of a landscape, and, when that is the case, it should be 
placed neither very high nor very low in the drawing. 

Suppose that the cottage is painted with Indian red, 
as is usual ; that its roof is of gray shingles ; that the tree 
behind it is a dark green, the grass and bushes in the 
garden a light green, the sky blue, and that the sun is 
so placed that it lights the whole from above and from 
the right. That constitutes a more difficult study of 
values than a plaster cast brought out against a back- 
ground of one uniform tint. As regards the trees and 
grass, much of the difficulty comes of their being broken 
up by little points of light and shadow. Let the sketcher 
half close his eyes, and he will see them in masses. 
Then wearein the habit of associating warm colors, like 
red and sun-lit green, with light, and cold colors like blue, 
with dark. Half closing the eyes, which darkens every- 
thing proportionately, will be likely to show us that the 
blue of the sky is lighter than even the sunny side of the 
red house. Light greens very often are in fact, as they 
seem, lighter than the sky. Thebest way to judge of 
such very light tones is to hold your paper up against 
them, and compare each ot them with it. 


It should be borne in mind, in utilizing studies taken 
from life in the studio, that they cannot well be adapted 
for out-of-door subjects, because the effect of light and 
shade in the open air must needs be entirely different 
from that in a studio. In the studio everything is done 
to concentrate the rays of light, thereby considerably 
strengthening shadows which would be hardly percepti- 
ble in the open air. 


JUDGMENT is required in choosing the exact position 

of a model in relation to the light cast upon it. The 

‘greatest amount of relief obtainable should be aimed at. 
If you have a northern light it will not vary, but if your 

light comes from the south, paper blinds are necessary 

to counteract the variation made by the earth in moying 

around the sun. . According to Leonardo da Vinci, you 
should place your model so as to produce upon the 

ground a shadow as long as your model is high. This 

rule is, of course, not arbitrary. 





WHEN composing a picture, some of the most notable 
artists make sketches in clay of the several groups of 
which it is to consist, or of the principal figures. Sir 
Frederick Leighton, President of the Royal Academy, 
is in the habit of doing this, and some of his groups so 
obtained have been reproduced in bronze. 





ARTISTIC QUALITIES AND USE OF OIL COLORS . 


IN FIGURE PAINTING. 





(Concluded.) 

SECOND PAINTING.—In this stage the painter begins 
by laying in the smallest possible quantity of poppy-oil 
with a dry piece of a silk handkerchief. The second 
painting is divided into two parts: one the first lay 
of the second painting, which is scumbling the lights 


and glazing the shadows ; the other, finishing the com- 


plexion with the virgin tints, and improving as far as 
possible without daubing. 

Scumbling is going over the lights where they are to 
be charged with the light red tint or some other of their 
own colors, such as will clear and improve the complex- 
ion, with short, stiff pencils, but such parts only as re- 
quire it ; otherwise the beauty of the first painting will 
be spoiled. The light red tint improved is the best 
color for scumbling and improving the complexion in 
general where the shadows and drawing are to be cor- 
rected. The shade tint is the next color to use. This 
color the painter drives on stiff and bare so as to be the 
easier charged and retouched with the finishing tints. 

Some parts of the shadows should be glazed with 
some of the transparent shadow colors, such as wil] 
improve and render them very near to life. But too 
much should not be laid on for fear of losing the hue of 
the first painting, the ground of which should always 
appear through the glazing. Be very careful in uniting 
the lights and shades so that they do not mix dead or 
mealy, for the more the lights mix with the shades the 
more mealy those shades will appear; therefore the 
complexion is prepared and improved in order to re- 
ceive the virgin tints. 

After scumbling, the second process is to go over the 
complexion with the virgin tints. These are the colors 
which improve the coloring to the greatest perfection, 
both in the lights and shadows. 

This should be done in the same manner as was done 
in the second part of the first painting—that is, with the 
reds, yellows and blues, blending them with delicate, 
light touches of the tender middle tints without soften- 
ing. Leave the tints and their grounds clean and dis- 
tinct, and be content to leave off while the work is safe 
and unsullied, leaving what is further required for the 
next sitting. In attempting the finishing touches be- 
fore the others are dry, the spirit and drawing is lost and 
the colors become of a dirty hue. 

In the third painting or finishing, it is to be supposed 
that the complexion now wants very little more than a 
few light touches; therefore there will be no occasion 
for oiling the paint previously laid on. 

In this stage begin by correcting all the glazing, 
first where the glazing serves as a ground or underpart ; 
then determine what should be done next before doing 
it, so that the alteration may be made with one stroke of 
the pencil without faltering. By this method, both the 
glazing and the tints are preserved. 

Rembrandt touched up his pictures a great many 
times, letting them dry between. It was this method 
which gave them such force and spirit. It is much 
easier to soften the overstrong tints when they are dry 
than when they are wet, because you may add the very 
colors that are wanted without endangering the dry 
work. If any of the colors on the palette want to be 
changed while painting it is much better to do it with 
the knife on the palette than with the pencil, because 
the palette knife will mix and leave it in good order 
for the pencil. The colors thus mixed are brighter 
and cleaner than when rubbed together by the brush, 
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this season of the year holly is found in 
perfection. While certainly it is not a 
“flower,” the study of leaves is an im 
portant part of flower painting, and valuable hints 
are to be derived from the glistening green 
foliage of the holly and the ruddy berries 
that accompany it. 

Select a spray; see that it is not too large. 
Stick a long pin through the stem and then into a board 
placed upright upon an easel, Perhaps two supports will 
be needed to hold the holly spray as you wish it to remain. 
Place yourself five or six feet away. Draw its outline 
and study its shape. This is expressed by the shadows 
on the leaves. It is all green except the berries, but there 
is a great variety of shades and depths of green. Each 
surface of the leaves, as it turns to the light or away 
from the light, or has a shadow thrown on it from an- 
other leaf, or has the tight shine through it, needs its own 





shade or tint of green to represent it. Observe where is 








its darkest shadow, where the highest light. Do not draw 


arate them from each other or from the background if you 
do not see it so in your model. Record only what you really see, and paint that 
strongly, trusting to the spectator to have as much discernment as you have, and to 
be able, by looking at your picture, to know where one leaf begins and another ends; 
whether the leaves touch or overlap—just as you know by looking at your model, 
The branch of leaves and their shadows falling on their background, as indicated in 
the drawing at the bottom of this page, will make a very satisfactory study. 


ON THE CHOICE OF FLOWERS, 


After the manner of the study described in our first lesson, it would be good practise 
to paint other rather large, single white flowers. Double flowers involve more prob- 
lems, more modelling, and are to be avoided in the beginning. Deep bell-shaped 
or cup-shaped flowers seem to present more difficulties than the flat, wide-open sort. 
Clusters of many small flowers massed together should be left until very much more 


skill is gained than I am supposing the reader to have now—for instance, the skill to. 


paint from nature just enough of the prominent small blossoms and to suggest the 
multitudinous others, as is done in The Art Amateur’s splendid large color study of 
lilacs arranged in a basket.* If you paint each tiny blossom you lose the proportion 
and perspective, and make the more distant flowers seem to be on the same plane as 
those that are near, and you thus lose all roundness of effect and all depth; while, 
on the other extreme, if you generalize too much, you have only a picture of a haze, of 
a blur, of a tangie of worsteds, of anything the imagination of the unsympathetic 
observer may suggest, and you have lost all the shape and naturalness of your flower. 
To keep these always, draw the flowers truly. I do not mean by this that you need 
make a minute pencil drawing before you begin to paint, for that would be so 
quickly obscured by the after painting that only the general features would remain, 
But I mean, draw the general shape correctly, accurately, and when it is painted, is 
finished, have the picture as true as if it were important to have a portrait of this indi- 
vidual flower. If the petals have whimsical freaks in their turning, let us see them ; 
if the stem stands up sturdily, draw it so; if the stem bends, it will show us by just 
the amount of the curve how heavy the flower is—how it would sway if the wind 
blew, how it would hang in the rain; or perhaps the stem has in its curve the history 
of its lot—how it has had to stoop to reach the light, how it had to twist out of the 
way of difficulties; or perhaps it is an inherited twistysuch as, the violet has, from 
generations of stooping. Whatever way it is, it is very important to the grace and 
truth of our flower to represent it so; it should never be made to twine when it 
does not care to do so, or to waver weakly, or to be thicker or thinner than it is in 
nature, 

If we would paint blossoms this month, of course we have to take indoor flowers 
for our models, and the hothouse has many to offer us to choose from. There may 
be lingering there yet the single chrysanthemum or the white or yellow single dahlia, 





* Catalogue No, 102 (size 22 x 15). Price, 50 cents, 


lines and edges with your paint around the leaves to sep- * 


“There is a flower in bloom now 
which ‘flofists call the “Christmas 
~~ Rose.” ‘It is not at all what 
one would call a rose, but it 
is very charming, with its five 
simple broad petals and fringy 
bunch of stamens in the 
centre, Choose the flowers 
of white or light pink, and 
treat the problems of shad- 
ow in the pink blossom 
with the same observation 
and unbiassed search for truth that you 
would devote to the shadows of the 
white flowers, Tulips also are to be 
found blooming now. It is true that this 
| flower is bell-sHaped, but if we takea 
iH side view of it we will find it as simple 
as we can desire. 
f Let us select a plant with light bluish 
“j green foliage, a yellow blossom and per- 
ft haps a bud or so. The background 
may be either in harmony with the flower, 
a dark brownish or greenish yellow, or 
A in contrast, alight purplishgray. Neither 
background should be smoothed down to flatness, but should be vague and change- 
able enough to suggest distance. Of course, you must really have the color you pro- 
pose to use as the background back of your flower, even if you should have to paint 
it on paper and place it there, for one of the things you cannot leave to your im- 
agination is how the flower will appear against some possible but wholly absent back- 
ground. You will ‘have to see it to know. After drawing the flower and painting the 
background, we will begin on the painting of the leaves. Their local color is a bluish 
green, but in the turning of the leaf from highest light to deepest shadow there will be 
a great many other greens needed. The blossom itself is very graceful, it curves and 
spreads like flame. The brush touches on the petals should be broad and smooth. 
The shadows on the edges should receive due attention, so that when the tulip is 
painted we can see that it rounds and has thickness as well as length and breadth. 
Chrome yellow and lemon yellow are the local colors; in one place, where the light 
strikes on it, the glossy petal shines. A touch of white may represent this. The 
shadow color probably has raw sienna or burnt sienna in it, and green and Chrome 
yellow, The reflected light on the underside is a darker yellow than the high light, 
and it may be that a green leaf throws a greenishness into that yellow with its re- 
flected tint. 

There is a rose-colored tulip to be procured now also. Rose madder and white form 
the pink of its high light. It is of’so light a color that it represents very much the 
same problems for us that a white flower does. 

‘Another flower that would be good practise for us is the pink primrose. Avoid 
the double blossom beloved by the florist, and select the single pink variety, with its 
deeply notched woolly leaves, Have the whole plant, pot and all, for the model, 
because the red terra-cotta pot and its mosses and lichens will add to the beauty of 
our study. The blossom is a rose-madder-and-white pink; it grows white toward 
the centre, where there is a greenish spot. 

The Narcissus also is blooming now. Select one with a flat white flower, with a 
tiny yellow cup at the centre. Such an one is the Narcissus Poeticus (the usual large 
single blossom) or the Polyanthus Narcissus, which has four or five smaller, but not 
small, blossoms on a stalk. 

As in the Marguerite ‘study, let us paint a light gray-green background, and draw 
the outline of the blossoms and leaves. The leaves seem to form a protecting urn 
or basket around.the fragrant white blossoms. They show so many surfaces and 
tints of green that they afford excellent practice. 





III.— PANSIES, 


Pansies present so much the same problems as autumn leaves, treated of in The 
Art Amateur last month—only offering more variety—that they may be a good sub- 
ject for us to take up now. 
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_ Before us we have a handful of pansies, and each is 
_ very odd and unusual—as indeed is every pansy you 
ever saw. It is strange, by the way, that such flowers 
a have been named as emblems of thoughts; they 

We will arrange our pansies in a heap, with studied 
_carelessness, upon a shingle of red-wood, because the 
eolor seems to suit all the colors in each pansy. The 
slab of red-wood is on a table on-one side of a window, 
and I place my easel on the other side of the window, 


HOLLY AND MISTLETOE, 


five or six feet from the table. The light I let fall over 
my left shoulder, so that the shadow of my right hand 


represent it with vandyck brown and raw sienna, and 
perhaps chrome yellow. I paint the red-wood slab on 
which the pansies-rest, and the shadows that they throw 
upon it. Now we are ready for the flowers themselves. 

I have frequently read and heard the instruction 
given to pupils to paint all the shadows and then all the 
lights, and I have no doubt that this is a very logical, if 
distracting way to do. Perhaps it helps a picture to 
hang together, and it may save paint and save the 
trouble of mixing the same tint again and again at dif- 





ferent times as the necessities of the painting may call 
for it. 


And I am constantly reading in wise directions 


One reason is, that the flowers will not wait for it. 
Sometimes I do paint an approximately correct tone 
over each part of the picture that is to be, so as to 
see how it will look; but this wet paint is sometimes 
in the way afterward, so I often omit this. Then 
imagine an approximately correct tone for our little 
heap of harlequin pansies. It is impossible to get ix 
without painting each petal as it comes. So, almost 
before we know it, we will be painting some blossom 
that has attracted our attention, finishing it petal by 
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PEN DRAWING BY VICTOR DANGON,, 


petal—if the petals are distinct, and can be plainly 
seen at the distance that we are placed from the 









will not fall upon my canvas asI paint. I draw ona 
small canvas—for the heap of flowers is not large— 
each pansy as it lies there on the table, using for the 
purpose a pointed brush and oil-thinned paint. I do 
this so as not to get lost among the many little petals 
when I come to paint them. 

My background is the wall of the room in shadow, 
ten feet or so back of the pansies. It appears to me a 
yellowish, brownish, dark indistinctness, and so I try to 





about the first painting and about the second painting, 
and about finishing up. I noticed the house painters 
pursued this course when they painted our house last 
spring. They painted it several times, and finished it 
up. They used all the red paint they wanted for the 
walls before they began on the green paint on the shut- 
ters. Perhaps I ought to advise you to follow this 
method, so widely approved ; but I am in candor com- 
pelled to admit that this is not my way of working. 


model. If we paint them more distinctly than we can 
really see them, an indescribable hardness results. In 
the main, in detaih I paint a shadow first and put the 
light next to it, or strike the light into it; but I finish 
that one flower or that one petal before I begin on 
another, and I would be at a great loss myself to know 
what to do to it for a second painting, or to finish it up. 
If the flowers last and the daylight does not desert us, 
it gets finished. 










I do not agsert that ly Aas 4 


It seems very absurd to dictate the only way to do any- 
thing so varicusly practised as painting. One pansy is 
white. We have had practise in painting white flowers, 
and we see at once the greenish gray of the shadows in 
this one, the white high lights and the yellowish white of 
the light shining through the petal. 
The lowest wide petal is yellow— 
lemon yellow in the main, chrome 
in spots ; raw sienna, with a little 
green in it,in the shadows, At the 
very throat there is a spot of orange 
yellow that threads out into the 
purple spot that occupies the centre 
of the leaf. Wehave left unpainted. 
with white or yellow the spaces on 
the canvas where these spots will 
be, because those colors are so an- 
x.gonistic to purple that thev kill it 
if they mix. We paint the spots 
with purple made of rose madder 
and permanent blue. Crimson lake 
is stronger, and, mixed with blue, 
makes a deeper purple, and is far 
less trouble than rose madder. But it is said that it is 
even more fugitive. The purple spot is a reddish pur- 
ple. Through it run hair-like veins of darker tint, black 
and rose madder, or burnt sienna and black will give us 
the tint. 

Another pansy is lilac tinted, with yellow spots on its 
three lower petals. Those yellow spots in turn have 
purple splashes with darker purple veins, The lilac- 
colored petals are painted with white, cobalt blue and 
rose madder. In shadow this light purple tint is killed 
in places by a greenishness reflected from somewhere. 
In deeper shadow the lavender is redder and darker ; in 
high light it is bluer and whiter. A good effect is pro- 
duced by not mixing the lilac too thoroughly or too 
evenly on your palette, but by leaving the rose madder 
now to pinkly predominace, now the whitened blue, side 
by side. It seems to makethe color more living and 
glowing. 

In arranging the pansies, I have tried to have their 
colors help toward the appearance of roundness of my 
group by putting the lighter pansies toward the lighted 
side of the center, so as to get the highest light on them. 
And I have placed my darkest pansy on the shadowed 
side in shadow. The dark pansy is purple and white, 
the white is grayish and dim in shadow. 

One pansy-is yeliow, chrome (or aurora yellow) 
and lemon yellow. White lightens it in- places, 
raw and burnt sienna with green shadow it in other 
places, and orange chrome (or cadmium) makes it glow 


even the way I always paint them, puree aie eee 





pate 
_ We have leaves and stems to’ 


to forget, what- 
give necessary green— 


being, 
been told that san one painters even have their 
sitters photographed on to the canvas, and then paint 
over this foundation. Naturally, he decries this sort of 


necessary because we all feel unconsciously that it is~ work, saying, as a portrait painter, that it will ruin the 
somehow cruel and-unnatural to have the flowers with- art of portrait painting. 
out their own leaves, : 


Patty THUM, 





PEN STUDY OF PANSIES. BY E. M. HALLOWELL. 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND ART. 





“Is the photographic camera a friend or foe of art?” 
asks The (London) Studio, and it publishes the replies 
of several English artists of reputation. 

Sir Frederick Leighton says that the camera may be 
of great use to the artist, according as it is used with 
or without judgment. He admits that this is rather 
vague, but he says that in reality it sums sh the whole 
question. 

Sir John Millais has no doubt that photography is 
beneficial and often of great value to the artist, and 
Mr. Alma-Tadema expresses a similar opinion. 

Mr, Frith, however, denies its assistance to art, and 
says it is detrimental in some cases, particularly to 
engravers and miniaturists, the callings of both of 
whom it has practically ruined. 

Walter Crane says that so far as photographs are 
used, like all other material, as sources of study and 
suggestion, they are helpful to painter and designer 
alike. He also believes that in the long run the camera 
will do good service in defining the essential difference 
between imitative and inventive art. 

W. B. Richmond replies at length, but the sum and 
substance of his letter is that photography may be 
made of great use to the painter when properly em- 
ployed. “But,” he says, “if it ever is used by an 
artist instead of his pencil, where he could use his 
pencil, it wilt prove to be the destroyer of art instead 


Alfred East, the landscape painter, says it is doubt- 
ful if photography is of much prac- 
tical value to the painter. It may 
save him the trouble of going to 
nature for his foregrounds, but 
through it he cannot gain knowl- 
edge of the character or color of 
nature, 





To the landscapists who look up 
to Constable as their master, and 
particularly to the French landscap- 
ists, from Rousseau, Daubigny, 
Corot and Chintreuil down to Cazin 
and Monet, we owe chiefly that 
gradual education of the eye and 
that ever-increasing delicacy of per- 
ception which enable us almost to 
dispense with subject altogether, 
and to be content to enjoy the infinite refinements of a 
mere effect or a mere color-harmony, of which a bit of 
landscape is the simple pretext, as it were, the theme 
of a musical composition. 





AN excellent soap for cleaning oil-color brushes is 
the common yellow soap sold in bars. Soft soap is 
equally good, 





THE frantic enthusiasm of the French in their recep- 
tion of the Russian fleet at Toulon, as contrasted with 
the comparatively stolid unresponsiveness of the aston- 
ished sailors, presents an amusing picture of the hyster- 
ic Gallic temperament. Theadvantage taken of the op- 
portunity by the impecunious Russians to try to float an- 
other loan in France suggests an idea for a political 
cartoon, which we respectfully submit to the editor of 
Puck or Punch. Draw for us the Czar as a shabby 
chevalier d’industrie, slyly abstracting the purse of La 
Belle France, while smilingly submitting to the lady's 
blandishments and caresses. 





GLAZED wall tiles applied as exterior decoration are 
seen now in some London streets, Yacoub, the Arab 
geographer, states that in the thirteenth century ancient 
Rhe, or Rhages, had its house-fronts gay with glazed 
and painted tiles, and The Atheneum thinks that pos- 
sibly the next century may see London under an equally 
cheerful aspect. 





STUDY OF PANSIES. DRAWN WITH PEN-AND-INK BY E, M. HALLOWELL. 
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“APE PAINTING IN WATER-COLORS. 


eS 






meet ATER-COLOR is a medium 
> which adapts itself admirably to 
the technical demands of land- 
scape painting, whefe long 
sweeps of sky and sward afford 
excellent scope for the flowing 
washes and crisp touches which 
ao are its special characteristics. 
There are two methods of painting in water-colors, 
which are generally employed by artists of the present 
day; and from either one excellent results may be 
attained in the hands of a skilful painter. 

These are known, respectively, in English, as the 
“ transparent” and the “ opaque” method, or in French, as 
the“ aquarelle” and the “ gouache.” In the former, as its 
name indicates, transparent colors alone are employed, 
and the manner of working is to float the color upon 
the paper in a series of washes more or less dense in 
quality, according to the amount of water used. The 
paper, which is necessarily white, is made to serve for the 
high lights, with a thin wash of pale color run over it if 
desirable, orelse left entirely clear. Very brilliant effects 
may be obtained by careful handling of such washes, 
and it is in every way desirable that this, the more diffi- 
cult method, should be mastered in the first place. We 
will therefore direct to it our special attention for the 
present, taking up later in detail the subject of handling 
opaque colors. 

The moist colors which are prepared in tubes are the 
most satisfactory, though those arranged in small pans 
are of equally good quality, with the exception of chinese 
white, which is always better in the tube. Those need- 
ed will be chinese white, vermilion, yellow ochre, cad- 
mium, rose madder, light red, burnt sienna, indian red, 
cobalt, antwerp or ‘prussian blue, indigo, vandyck 
brown, sepia, raw umber, blue black and ivory black. 
In addition to these, the light and. dark zinober greens 
will be found very useful, though not indispensable, 
as the same quality of colors may be produced by com 
bining antwerp blue, cadmium and vermilion. For 
sketching and ordinary purposes, a “block” of What- 
man’s or any other good make of hand-made paper will 
be suitable, and a texture not hot-pressed and of medium 
roughness is selected. For large studies and pictures, 
sheets of heavy paper the required size may be procured 
already mounted upona stretcher, after the fashion of an 
oil canvas, or if preferred may be simply stretched by 
the artist for himself in the following manner: The 
paper, having been previously washed over with clear 
water, is covered around the edges with mucilage or 
flour paste to the depth of half an inch or more, and is 
then firmly and smoothly pressed down upon the board. 
After the paste is quite dry, another wash of clear water 
slightly tinted with yellow ochre is run over the surface, 
a large flat sable being used for the purpose; this will 
remove any accidental impurities from the paper, which 
is then prepared to receive the color. A delicate draw- 
ing of the subject in outlineis first made. Use a finely 
pointed lead-pencil for the purpose; in this only the 
principal lines of the composition are indicated, as no 
traces of the pencil should be seen when the work is 
finished ; and be it remembered, that fine rubber only 
must be employed for erasures. Above all, avoid the 
use of bread, which will grease the paper. 

The first practice should be directed to manipulating 
flat washes, and it is recommended that separate 
Studies of flat blue sky tones be first made, with broad 
transparent washes over the clear paper. This will be 
found much more difficult than might be supposed, as 
the color will, even with the most careful handling, 
show a tendency to form spots or run into streaks, 
which nothing can remove. Plenty of water should be 
mixed with the colors, and the exact tone of the blue 
wash found by experimenting on a separate sheet of 
paper. A piece of thick white blotting-paper should 
always be kept ready to take up any superfluous drops of 
color, orto remedy mistakes. A large round camel’s-hair 
brush is most serviceable for such washes, and with 
this the flow of color is steadily guided in long, sweep- 
ing strokes, across and downward, toward the horizon 
line; it is, in fact, better to let the local tone of the sky 
run lightly over this line, where it forms a useful gray 
tint later, melting into and softening the foliage greens in 
Very necessary it is, and very difficult too, to keep 





this sky tone clear and fresh, exerting as it does a more’ 


or less dominating influence upon the whole landscape ; 
for if the sky be dull and flat in color, thus losing its 
charm of transparency, no amount of brilliancy in the 
foreground washes will make the picture interesting. 

And now, in regard to the painting of clouds, let me 
say, with a humility taught by experience, that there is 
no subject in nature more difficult to render successfully, 
and yet nothing which is so apparently easy to the unini- 
tiated. A cloud is not the soft, cottony, shapeless 
mass the amateur “dashes in” so carelessly when 
sketching ; on the contrary, each cloud has not only its 
own individuality of form and color, but to the true 
artist it may reveal a certain character and sentiment 
which will inspire the painter to become an interpreter 
of nature rather than a copyist. A whole field of 
dramatic possibilities lies in the disposition and coloring 
of clouds in their relation to the earth beneath. 

The same features of landscape seen in combination 
with different aspects of sky may be made to suggest a 
scene of peace or of turmoil, to radiate gladness or de- 
press with melancholy. Heavy, threatening clouds may 
appear darkly ominous of coming storm ; or again, 
ragged and torn, scattered irregularly over the sky, with 
glimpses of clear blue shining through, these clouds 
hint of tempest past. Such are some of the available 
themes suggested by the different cloud forms as a sub- 
ject for water-color study in the hands of an artist. 

The next chapter will treat of sunset and moonlight 
effects ; the characteristics of trees ; the painting of water. 

M. B. O. FOWLER. 





WE always advise the use of the very best brushes by 
artists, as being the cheapest in the end; but the be- 
ginner needs not to be so particular about his materials, 
which he. is likely enough to spoil before he learns how 
to use. He will find a good-sized medium bristle brush 
very serviceable for foreground, background, sky, and 
water; and this, with one small and one medium flat 
sable, will at first serve his purposes very well. In the 
same way with Whatman’s “imperial” drawing paper, 
at twelve and a half cents, he will make as good a pic- 
ture as with a thirty-five-cent paper. It is usually the 
beginner or incapable amateur who makes most fuss 
about materials, and who wants to know if his colors 
will fade and his paper will last. To such we say: 
Learn to paint on anything and everything, and with two 
brushes rather than a dozen, and with four cakes or 
tubes instead of a boxful. Then, if you happen to be 
where you want to sketch and have not your full equip- 
ment, you will be ready. One of the most distinguish- 
ed artists in New York learned first to paint with col- 
ored earths and the juices of wild flowers, and a 
few brushes made by himself out of hog bristles, while 
many a wretched dauber wastes four or five dollars a 
week for brushes. 

Always clean your brushes well ; it will not only pre- 
serve them, but it will freshen your work. 

If you find your paper rumpling, do not be discour- 
aged; it will dry smooth, or very nearly so. If, when 
dry, it is still wrinkled, apply a hot iron to the back, as 
if it were a handkerchief. Youcan also iron your paint- 
ed bolting-cloth or organdy scarfs, Of course, wait 
until the work is dry before ironing. L. B. E. 


HINTS FOR PAINTING SUNSETS IN O/L. 





IN. studying sunset painting from nature, never wait 
until it is seen what kind of sunset it will be; prepare 
beforehand, and seize the impression while possible. 
Have at hand several sizes of canvas, panel, academy- 
board, or oil sketching paper, oil-cup replenished, clean 
brushes, and the paint-box. If the brushes have been in 
use during the day, cleanse them with turpentine. As 
soon as the sky begins to assume a sunset tint, go to the 
place selected, if near (otherwise start proportionately 
early) ; place the best-suited size and shape of material 
selected in position. The colors to be used will now be 
indicated, and they should be placed upon the palette 
quickly. About the proportions needed are now plainly 
seen. Strengthen while painting by dipping the brush 
in the pure color or colors required to produce the cor- 
rect shade or glow. Avoid putting white, even when 
broken with red and yellow, over colors, as it is apt to 
produce a thick, opaque, glazed appearance, very unde- 
sirable. Use little mediums, and place the darker shades 
over the lighter, as a delicate atmospheric effect is thus 
obtained. Of course sometimes the edges of clouds 
must be retouched with bright tints, and sometimes a 


bright cloudlet or two swim in a darker ground, which 
it is easier and more natural to touch in; but begin with 
the light tint, and then lay on the shadow. I know of 
no other or simpler way in which a clear, soft sky may 
be obtained, as the light seems to come through all 
skies, even stormy skies. 

It will be found advisable to study sunset tints theo- 
retically before trying to do so practically, and in imagi- 
nation paint every sunset sky, tender or gorgeous, pre- 
senting itself. 

For dark foliage immediately under a bright sky, use 
ivory black and yellow ochre (or king’s yellow) for the 
lighter portions, and Chinese blue and light red for the 
hollows and recesses. They produce a vague dark 
green effect, well suited to such situations in such 
studies. One of the umbers—burnt is perhaps best— 
worked or touched in here and there to blend the mass- 
es adds variety and softness. Very little white should 
be used, and that at first. Black and yellow lightened 
with white give all the necessary relief, for foliage in 
such situations is always vague, and is chiefly valuable 
for lightening the sky by contrast. here the 
lighter colors put on too strong and softened down by 
the darker give the best effects, seemingly making the 
trees akin tothe sky. The correct sky effect yannot be 
obtained without painting the landscape under it. The 
same directions for painting the sky may be followed in 
painting the water, catching the sunset glow. The 
same colors are generally used a shade or two darker. 

K. M. KING. 


Even 


HINTS ABOUT LANDSCAPE PAINTING. 
From “ Landscape Painting in Oil,”’ by B. M Smith. 





ANY white surface reflects all colors within range, and 
a bright sky should be repeated in snow-——of course, not 
as decided as the sky, but still tinged enough to give 
harmony of coloring to the picture; the places where 
the snow would be pure white would be in spots, 
sheltered from the rays of the sun. 

The snow is a purer white when the sky is a dull gray, 
and there are no bright sun rays to reflect on the snow, 

Shadows should always be painted on the snow while 
the paint is wet; then colors can be softenéd and shad- 
ows will not have any harsh outlines. Colors always 
reflect on a white surface in a winter scene. We see 
this plainly, and a brown house should have brown in 
the reflections of it on the snow. The same with bright 
tints, as a figure with gay-colored clothes on should 
have a tinge in the shadows. A bright red curtain at a 
window, if a shadow is cast on that side of the house, 
gives a suggestion of the curtain in the shadow tones. 

The distance in a snow scene should always be 
painted, if possible, while the sky is wet. Then the 
lines are not clearly defined against the sky, and when 
the distance and sky blend together, by painting both at 
one painting, the mountains and distant foliage have a 
more distant look, and give a soft, hazy effect. 

Ice generally has a greenish or gray cast. Paint ice 
horizontally, with a flat bristle brush. The 
passed over the ice will make it look more smooth and 


After one has painted a great deal, it will not 


blender 


glassy. 
be found necessary to use the blender much, as the effect 
can be obtained with a French bristle brush, 
* * 
* 
THE high light of the sky is the brightest color 


used; for instance, a sunset of cadmium and white, 
shaded into gray tones, will give us a high light of 
cadmium and white for the brightest tone to be used 
all through the painting. The or 


fences, of trees—in fact, any spot or object on which the 


top of buildings 
sun would strike—has for its high light the sky tint. 
The foliage also is tinged where the sun’s rays fall 
directly upon it. 

The reason the lightest part of the sky should 
always be painted first is, that the same brush can be 
used in going from light to dark, but never from dark to 
light; just a trifle of blue or black in a brush will 
change the tone of your bright hues, and they should 
always be kept clear. , 

. s * 

CADMIUM yellow, vermilion, and white form the 
brightest color known for a sunset. 

Yellow ochre, vermilion, and white give a soft color 
where a hazy sunset effect is wanted. 

Do not use much ochre—just a trifle will be sufficient. 
When too much ochre is used, the effect is a muddy 
yellow, and a sky must be clear in tone. 

Whenever a blue sky needs a lighter tone as it nears 
the horizon, yellow ochre and white mixed together will 











known, 
*,° 


ALWAYs paint the sky and clouds at the same time, 


for putting a cloud on a dry surface gives a chalky 
look, and all atmospheric effect is lost. 
Whatever the sky tone may be, the clouds need 


some of the tint in the shadow or underpart, to give 


the effect of harmony. 
* 


As mountains are nearer the sky than any other part 
of a landscape, they partake more of the sky tints. 

Students are apt to paint in the mountains too blue or 
too purple, with no modifying tones. To prevent this, 
add a trifle of black occasionally, and if a greenish tone 
is wanted, yellow ochre mixed with blue shades wiil 
give just the dull green tones wanted. 

Mountains painted while the sky is wet have softer 
edges, and should always be worked into the sky tones 
to give a distant effect. When mountains are quite 
clearly defined against the sky, we do not see this quite 
so much; but still, the lines should be softened some- 
what, or fhe mountain will look rigid and show amateur 
work. When foliage shows on a mountain, put it on 
with a bristle brush while the paint is wet ; then it wal 


look as if growing there. 


* * 
a 


SILVER white is the most transparent white, and 
should be used for all places where such an effect is 
needed on water. When a tree comes across the water 
draw it in while the paint is wet; then it will not crack. 
It will need retouching at the next painting to make it 
dark enough in tone. 


* 
* 


PAINT still water straight across the picture, using a 
flat bristle brush, Do not use too many short strokes, 
or you will havea patchy look. Wipe the brush often; 
in this way you will keep the color clear, Work on 
reflections while the paint is wet, so.that they will blend 
one into another. 

: es 

THE lighter the bed of the stream the clearer the 
water. Paint the water of a small stream. straight 
across the picture, Use a flat bristle brush, and finish 
in the first painting all the light tones; when the first 
painting is dry, deepen the shadows by a glaze of dark 


color. 


*,* 


ALWAYS let your sky tints prevail in the distance. 

Never have harsh lines where land and water meet. 

Put all reflections and shadows on water while the 
paint is wet. 

When a limb of a tree comes against the sky, it must 
be painted while the sky is freshly painted, to prevent it 
cracking. 

Keep your sky colors clear; the fewer colors used the 
clearer the tone. 

*“ * 

MOONLIGHT does not change the colors of a land- 
scape, but modifies them. For instance, a mass of 
foliage which will be green.in the daytime, at night is 
the very same color, modified with brown and black, or 
neutral tint. Neutral tint and burnt sienna make a very 
clear, warm tone for shadows in a moonlight, but where 
the highest light strikes the foliage, a green tone is per- 
ceptible. The shadows even do not want an opaque 
effect. 

* * 

IN marine painting, the brush should follow the form 
of each wave. The foam effects have to be put on after 
the paint is dry, to preserve their whiteness; but high 
lights should be put on while the paint is’ wet, so that 


the colors will blend into each other. 


*.* 
* 


THE whole secret of coloring an autumn scene lies in 
keeping the tones warm; a very little cold blue green 
may ruin all-the soft beauty of an otherwise fine paint- 
ing. Red added to the greens make them warmer in 
tones and richer in effect. Scumbling different parts of 
a picture, after the paint is dry, often gives the hazy effect 
which is wanted in a view of this kind. Many autumn 
scenes require more than one scumbling to make the 
objects indistinct in the distance. 

Never put two red trees together, but have contrasting _ 
colors; the rule is a dull brown or green tree, then a 
bright one, By arranging in this way, one enhances the 
effect of the others, 
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take the ink and from that be 
transferred to the paper. Therefore the wood-engraver 
cuts two lines to the metal-engraver’s one, 

As has already been said, the subject is drawn on the 
surface of the block, therefore great accuracy has to be 
used. In the old days, the size of a block was 8 in. x 5 
in., a half block 5 in. x 4 in., and a column block two 
and one half inches wide. The larger blocks, after be- 
ing drawn in, were divided into so many parts and dis- 
tributed among the workmen in the shop, for most of 
the engraving was done in shops. Each man was given 
that part of the picture at representing which he was 
best. Thus there were men known as sky men, head 
men, drapery men, tree men and so on. Well, when 
the different portions of the block had been finished they 
were put together and joined—z#\z., packed around, by the 
“boss” engraver. The result was a disjointed piece of 
work, varying in style and technique, the whole effect of 
the original drawing having been lost. The artist 
would swear that he would never again draw for illus- 
tration, and he would immediately sit down to make 
another design on a new block for a different subject ; 
for this was the only living making-open to him. 

Now, however, there is nothing to hinder an artist 
drawing for reproduction, as by photography his work is 
rendered in fac-simile. Therefore an illustrator must 
have ingenuity and invention, with a good knowledge of 
composition. The speaker’said that he once asked Mr. 
Vedder to turn out an illustration in a short time, a week 
or a fortnight. The artist was astounded, and said, 
“ What do you fellows take our brains for, machines ?” 
“Yes,” replied the art editor, “ that’s just about it; an 
illustrator’s brain must be like a machine, waiting only 
to be wound up with a commission to set it and the 
hand going,” Here is the difference between a painter 
and an illustrator, 
a composition, where the latter has only days; there- 
fore his brain must be particularly fertile, and he must 
have complete mastery over his pencil, and be able to 
draw. 

The three great requirements of the illustrator are: 
imagination, composition and drawing. Mr. Fraser 
said that many of his hearers might wonder why draw- 
ing was put last. The reason is this: Many amancan 
draw, and draw well, who has no imagination and less 
idea of composition, and therefore is utterly hopeless as 
an illustrator. 

A famous artist was not long ago visited by a 
young lady, who said she wanted to learn to draw, and 
asked how to begin. “You want to learn to draw, do 
you?” said the artist. “All right; fire ahead and 
draw!” In the same way, when Mr. Fraser is asked 
how to begin to illustrate, he replies, “Illustrate!” It 
is the only thing to do.. Try and see if you have any 
originality, and if so are able to materialize it. 

All the difference between an ordinary subject paint- 
ing and one for reproduction is that one is in color and 
one in monochrome. But what a difference it is! 
Emotion and expression have to be conveyed in mono- 


* chrome, and it can be successfully done. Rubens was 


a great colorist. He lived in color—was a “color- 
drunkard ;” and yet in all these hundreds of years, critics 
have never agreed as to what good color really is. 

But for artists colors do not exist. The effect is 
‘obtained, and all that is required is done. A boy will 
sit down to paint a tree. He is told to paint it green; 
so, knowing a thing or two, he mixes ultramarine and 
SE en 


The former can spend months over’ 





class of work of the kind is the | 
wood-engraving, half-tone or photogravure ; and always 
bear in mind that while some colors photograph well, 
others are totally unsuitable for photography. 

A brown—and a warm brown, too—is highly satis- 
factory for photography, while a cold, bluish tint is not 
good, and work done thus is apt to come out several 
tones lighter than the original. 

The wash drawing in water-color yields excellent re- 
sults. The surface is perfectly dead, and all the lights 
and whites are represented by the white paper. Oil is 
not a good medium, owing to the gloss on the surface 
of the painting; besides, even when done in ivory or 
lamp-black, the painting is almost bound to have more 
or less of a bluish tint. The gloss spoken of is even 
perceptible in the studios, where all reflected lights are 
supposed to be excluded; still, it is impossible, in the 
present state of things, to avoid some reflection. A 
Frenchman has discovered a medium which can be 
used with oil colors, and which will render them as dull 
and dead as water-color. 

Gouache is worked in much the same way as oil 
color. Of course, this means ordinary water-colors 
mixed with chinese white, body color being uSed for thé 
lights. The great disadvantage in using body color is 
that on being rubbed the chinese white falls off; some- 
times without being touched .it will peel and spoil. 
For instance, a very effective moonlight scene was sent 
from The Century to the workshops, and before it could 
be photographed, the moon had dropped off. ‘But if it 
is necessary to paint in gouache, use as thin layers of 
white as possible, and if white has to be used to cor- 
rect an error, scrape off the surplus paint before apply- 
ing the pure body color, 

Remember that when mixing white with the black, 
the latter is apt to turn blue, whether you are working 
in gouache or in oil color. To rectify this, add plenty 
of brown. Even let your drawing be brown—and a 
warm brown, too. Bistre answers admirably. 

If blue be used in mechanical reproduction, the result 
is sure to be poor. Perhaps the very best medium of 
any is the charcoal wash. It is perfectly black in the 
darks, and in the light washes inclines to brown; the 
lights here are the plain white paper, no body color 
being used. 

PEN-AND-INK DRAWINGS 

are reproduced by direct process, and a most artistic 
fac-simile of the drawing is obtained; for in this case 
the artist is his own engraver. In drawing in pen-and- 
ink for reproduction, every line must be_ perfectly 
black; the fine lines in the distance must not be drawn 
with diluted ink or serious consequences will ensue. 
Care also must be taken in the selection of the paper. 

Some admirable drawings by Mr. Pennell were shown, 
in which the paper was not quite smooth, like Bristol- 
board; but it had a very slight grain, giving a certain 
amount of purchase to the pen. 

If the paper is too rough (the surface representing 
mountains and valleys in miniature), the lines drawn on 
it will look broken and disjointed. Then technically 
they are known as “rotten.” The same unfortunate 
result will be had if pale, diluted ink be used, It will 
be noticed in the beautiful drawings by Mr. E. A. Abbey 
which appeared not long ago in Harper's Magazine, 
that many of the finer lines are “ rotten,” and the reason 
of this is that they were drawn on rather rough paper in 
a lighter ink than that in the body of the picture. Now 
when a picture like this is exposed to the camera, the 
time required to develop the pale lines is so much greater 
than for the perfectly black lines, that if the drawing 
were exposed long enough to develop the pale lines, the 
dark ones would be so thick and heavy as to mar the 
work ; whereas were they kept to the camera only long 
enough to develop the black lines, the pale lines would 
be missing from the process plate. Therefore when 
lines are drawn in diluted ink the drawings have to be 
exposed for a go-between-time, really too long for the 


black lines and not long enough for the gray ones. | 


Hence, all pen drawings must be in pure black and 
white, the difference in the tones varying in accordance 
with the width of the line and closeness of one line to 
another. 
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i. 
CONVENTIONAL arrange” 


ment of light in posing the — 
sitter for a portrait is that 


when the head is turned 


in emphasizing the likeness, 
and it also simplifies the 
drawing throughout to a certain extent, which is always 
an advantage to the inexperienced portrait painter. Of 
course there are many other arrangements which may 
be found preferable to this. In the case of any marked 
defect. or particularly unbeautiful feature—such as a 
badly shaped nose, forehead or chin—a strong shadow 
defining the features is not desirable. In such a case, a 
lower light may be selected, and also one falling more 
in the direction of the front should be tried. 

A large flat screen covered with white muslin is very 
useful in modifying heavy shadows ; this, when so placed 
as to reflect the light from the window directly upon 
the sitter’s face, will be advantageous in many ,ways, 
bringing ®ut details and clarifying the color. © 

Very charming results are sometimes obtained ‘by 
placing a head in full light, with very little shadow falling 
upon it, especiallyif the’ subject is a young and beautiful 
girl with fair or brilliant coloring and good features. It 
requires much skill and experience, however, to paint a 
face well in this position, and the result as a likeness 
will often prove unsatisfactory. 

An excellent plan in posing a child for a half or full- 
length portrait is to make a quick sketch of the general 
effect of the whole scheme, including pose, light and 
shade, and color ; in fact, some artists are in the habit 
of making several experimental studies in this manner, 
each representing some different aspect of the sitter, 
before deciding finaily upon that which shall be most 
available for the portrait. 

The advantage of this practice for an inexperienced 
painter is obvious, as it not only familiarizes him with 
his subject, but gives him an opportunity to become 
acquainted with any peculiarities of form and expression 
which he may need to consider in his arrangements. 
.This perhaps takes a great deal of time ; but it will be 
found that the artists who are the most successful are 
those who are willing to give both time and patience to 
the perfecting of the work in hand. 

In connection with the pose, it may be well to sug- 
gest that the ac¢zom of the figure, especially where a 
full-length portrait is to be painted, should rather be 
tranquil, and indicative of repose rather than of motion. 
Anything suggesting a violent movement or fransitory 
action should be avoided. If a dog and a gun, for 
example, are introduced into the composition of a boy’s 
portrait, let him be leaning on the gun instead of 
handling it, and draw the dog standing or sitting 
quietly by his side, as though the hunt were over, rather 
than if it were just about to begin. In the same spirit, 
a little girl may be holding her doll quietly in her arms, 
but not in the act of playing with it. A fan in the 
hand of a young maiden should rest quietly closed, or, 
perhaps, partly open, as the case may be, but must not 
be held in any such manner as to suggest it is in 
present use. 

The costume of a child, and the part it will take in 
the composition of line and color, is a subject worthy of 
serious consideration, affording, as it may, so many 
opportunities to the painter ; for if the little personality 
to be portrayed should prove plain and unbeautiful in 
itself, by the painter’s act a picture may be produced 
which shall be both beautiful and attractive ; and it is 
with this aim in view the portrait painter should set 
about his task. Above all things, commonplace ar- 





rangements should be eliminated from the composition; ~ 


so much that is picturesque and interesting may be 
introduced into the dress of a boy which must be sacri- 
ficed in the more severe lines of a man’s conventional 
habiliments, 

Some beautiful portraits of children have been exhib- 
ited at recent art exhibitions by well-known painters, 
among which were to be seen examples of composition 
well worth the student’s careful attention. In one, 


which allows part of the face. 
to be in shadow, so that 


slightly toone side, the feat- 
ures are clea defined by 
masses of light and shade. 


This shadow is very useful 





kine fo he 


silk ty in shadow. ‘A valuable 






served as a valuable 
accessory to. the composition. A heavy lustreless 
maroon silk curtain formed a rich background to this 
picture. 

A little velvet cap is sometimes added to the 
costume with good effect, and is in some cases made 
quite picturesque, especially where the child has long 
curly hair; but of course such details must be decided 
by the artist according to his own taste, which will 
naturally be guided by the requirements of the subject. 
M. B. ODENHEIMER. 





A TRUE CRITIC. 





AT dusk, fair Genius rising, laid aside 
With care, her clever art. ~One toilful year 
Made ideals-real; but not without-some fear 
Her final touch, and not without some pridé. 
Then came the sceptic-critic, cynic-eyed, 
Satiric, neither augurer nor seer; 
Affecting both. The principle sincere 
He mocked, and its apparent worth denied, 
And strode away. 5 
Then a little child, 
To artifice and guiléa stranger. She, 
In unfeigned wonder, hesitated, smiled, 
And recognized a loved redlity 
Delineated there. So reconciled, 
Genius esteemed her task not wholly vanity. 
FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 





THE instructor of the life classes in the school of the 
Detroit Museum of Art is Mr.J. W.Gies, He has been 
giving to a writer of The Sunday News of that city some 
interesting recollections of his student days in Paris and 
Munich: “The trouble at the Munich School, he says, is 
that not enough attention is paid to the figure) At the 
Royal Academy, where he studied, the drawing and 
painting classes are always conducted separately, so the 
student doesn’t get into painting until he is well along 
in drawing. In Paris the classes in drawing see the 
painting classes at work in the same studio and hear the 
talk of the teachers, both of which are the greatest possi- 
ble help to the earnest student, eager to make headway 
as rapidly as possible. The teachers are much stricter 
in Germany than in France. If a student tries to do 
something different from what they are giving him he is 
stopped at once. As Mr, Gies was ambitious to ‘go 
ahead’ in the bustling American way, instead of in the 
slow-going German style, he was brought up short sev- 
eral times. Some of the students lived on $200 a year, 
$75 being paid out for lessons. A great help is the 
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amination includes questions in history, archeology, 
ane Ae Se: 

« Saint BRANDAN,” a picture by Ary Renan, is thus 
described: “ The saint is landing, upon a very soft and 
tranquil morning, on a desert island, where the sea birds 
Fabs tes tlad tot. tt diontani te the sppariton cl an 
unexpected but fraternal visitor. The gentle missionary 
advances slowly. In one hand he clasps as his only bag- 
gage a Bible bound.in red; with the other he holds the 
‘anchor of his tiny boat, and he may be supposed to be 
hesitating before he fastens it in the pale grass of the 
“unknown land, To tell the truth, the figure of Saint 
Brandan is somewhat vaguely constructed, and the 
drawing of it is approximative only, but the landscape is 
delicious ; the sea is a pure blue, the grass studded with 
little flowers; not a breath of wind stirs the virginal 


alr. 





HOME-MADE CANVAS FOR PAINTING. 





OIL painting, to a person of very limited means, is 
apt to prove somewhat expensive, and perhaps the 
largest.item of expense is for canvas properly stretched, 
especially if one has to keep on hand_a variety of sizes 
suitable for copying the customary studies given in The 
Art Amateur. To such a one the knowledge of how to 
prepare a good and inexpensive canvas and stretcher 
may be a valuable secret. 

If youare handy with tools you can easily make the 
stretchers from light spruce or pine, fastening the cor- 
ners firmly, either by mitreing like a picture-frame or by 
mortising and tenoning ; but in any case they must be 
firmly glued, and not made to slide like an ordinary 
stretcher. No keys will be needed. 

Cut a piece of stout manilla paper a couple of inches 
larger than the stretcher, and soak it in water until limp. 
Tack it on the frame as though it were canvas, putting 
first one tack in each side ; do not attempt’to stretch it 
tightly or it may tear. Drive the tacks about one and a 
half inches apart and set the stretcher away from the 
heat until the paper is dry, when it will be found as 
tight as a drum-head. 

Your first attempt will probably be wrinkled in the 
corners, but this may be remedied by pouring boiling 
water on the wrinkles and cold water on the smooth 
part. 

When the paper is dry and tight, cover it with heavy 
cotton cloth or ducking, drawing it as tightly as possible; 
and tacking around the edges. 

Prepare a thick starch paste, and with a stiff brush 
cover the cloth freely, beating the paste well into the 
fibre, and going oyer the edges where it is tacked. The 
paste serves the double purpose of sticking the cloth to 
the paper and of a sizing to fill up the cloth. 

When the cloth is dry, give it a light coat of lead 
paint, tinted, if you please, but mixed to dry rather flat ; 
any specks may be smoothed down with sandpaper 
when the paint is dry. 

Paper known to draughtsmen as “detail paper’’ is 
good, or (as it is out of sight) any heavy drawing paper 
will do, even if second-hand. 

The coarsest cotton duck will be found to give a sur- 
face not unlike prepared canvas, but unbleached cotton 
cloth:can be used if a smoother surface is desired. 

Two coats of starch maybe needed to fill up the 
cloth, but glue size must not be used, as it will surely 
crack. Canvas prepared as described has stood the test 
of ten Northern winters without cracking or shrinking. 

W. H. SARGENT. 





A WELL-KNOWN writer of the past, in warning us to 
beware of judging the character of men exclusively 
from their forms and features, says, “Churchill had the 
look of ‘a drover; Goldsmith, of a simpleton, and 
Boucher, the painter of the Graces, had the aspect of an 
executioner.” 

’ HUART says: “ The external form of the head is what 
it ought to be when it resembles a hollow globe slightly 
compressed at the sides, with a small protuberance at the 
forehead and back of the head.” 


THE human forehead, when viewed from above down- 
ward, will disclose more variety in form than when re- 
garded from any other point of view. 
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CHINA PAINTING. 


FIGURE PAINTING, 


used for the general painting of the 
hair; oil it a little, charge it with 
color, and bear down on the 
brush until it spreads a little, 
fan-like, and separates into 
strands unfit to paint anything 
but hair.’ Now, draw this brush 
full width in the direction of 
the waves or combing of the hair, and you will find, 
by bearing down lightly here and heavily there, the 
result will be very natural strands of hair of varying 
tones. 
elling as closely as possible, and only preserve untouched 
those accidental good effects that conform to the shape 
of the head and the character of the hair. Sometimes 
you will get such a perfect strand of hair you will wish 
to keep it, but do not do so unless it properly suggests 
the general contour of the head. Finally, in finishing, a 
very fine brush can be used to note individual fine hairs 
in combing from the tempie and neck, giving finish to the 
loose, soft hair on the forehead and the stray hairs fol- 
lowing the whole outline of the head. In the first 
paintings think only of the masses of light and shadow. 
Locate these correctly and leave the whole a well-mod- 
elled mass, which at a short distance gives the general 
effect correctly. Finish is secondary, and should come 
in the later paintings. 

Except in light blonde hair, lay in the first time over 
all the plane of hair finishing brown well fluxed; then 
accent the dark touches with the same color medium 
fluxed. For dark hair, lay in in the same way, only 
with less flux. For light hair, lay in delicately, leaving 
the high lights white, and in later paintings tone with 
other colors to the desired shade. Do not use ivory 
yellow. It is unsafe, as after two fires it is apt to turn 
a greenish color. 

Your palette for hair will be quite complete with 
canary, ochre, sepia, finishing brown, dark brown, gray 
for flesh and Brunswick black. Canary and ochre 
combined is a good color for blonde hair, used in a thin 
wash on the high lights. Sepia and gray for flesh is a 
good shadow color for same, mixed about the shade 
you wish it to appear, The sepia will lose more in the 





DRAWING BY L, CHALON, 


fire than the gray. In painting light blonde hair, these 
colors may be used from the first. In aj other cases, 
the best method is to paint for the first time with finish- 
ing brown, and {ater with whatever color you choose to 
use, keeping some finishing brown in the shadows. In 


the use of this color you will soon find it is very poor in _ 


,, MEDIUM-SIZED brush should be toned with dark brown, | t former used alone is 


Observe the lights and shades and general mod-. 
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DRAWING BY WATTEAU. 


to fire a greenish shade. Gray for flesh and dark brown 
is a good combination for very dark hair, while the 
bluish high lights may have a little turquoise blue. 

Should there be hands or arms to paint, continue with 
the same palette and with the same general method as 
to lights and shades and modelling. Paint the drapery, 
if possible, while the flesh is moist, as the effect will be 
better, leaving no suggestion of lines where the moist 
color joins the dry, and allowing the shadows of the 
flesh to meet perfectly in Blaces into those of the dra- 
pery. ; 

Joining moist color with dry is one of the most diffi- 
cult things to do neatly; but as every part of the work 
cannot be done at one sitting, we must learn the best 
way to make this joining. Having the edge of the dry 
color clean, moisten the new surface with mixture, by 
pulling the brush back from all the places where there is 
dry paint. Do not follow with one stroke, along the 
line of a face or arm. It is sure to be disastrous, for 
the brush leaves a line of oil at each side of its course 
thicker than in the center. The oilis naturally crowded 
to each side, and this excess at once begins eating into 
the dry paint. By pulling the brush back in short 
strokes along the edges, there will be no trouble, and 
the extra time thus spent will save much annoyance 
and possibly the erasure of a morning's work. 

Drapery or background may first have the surface 
washed with the mixture before one proceeds to the 


pee Painting, and the brushes should be cleaned and oiled 


as for flesh work. The brushes may be moistened 
either with thick oil or with the mixture, according to 
the way the paint works. Thick oil gives body and 
tends to hold all the particles in a smooth mass. The 
mixture merely keeps the color open. The tendency 
of cloves is to separate the particles of color, but it 
does not spread or eat beyond the place where it is 
laid, and this quality lends its value to the mixture, 


-while its first-mentioned tendency is to be counteracted 


by the use of thick oil. 

Paint in drapery with a large brush and free strokes, 
using the stippler sparingly, and sometimes, on large 
surfaces, resorting to a few touches with a silk pad. 


‘After laying in the general masses of the drapery 


broadly, and having blended it a very little where it 
seemed needed, add a few sharp shadows, defining the 
principal folds. Take out the high lights with cotton 
or an oily brush, renewing the one or cleaning the 
other from time to time, and softening any too sharp 
edges with a stippler. Most of these high lights may 


flux, will need more than almost any other color, and ~ have a thin wash of color in the later paintings for 
you will also find that many shades of brown hair may , colored drapery, or a wash of palest yellow if the 








‘work will 


be white. oS a be painted 







by washing the whole plane with a delicate 
putting a touch of flesh color here and there, 

“where the flesh seems discernible, and facing these 
A touches through flesh into gray. With cotton 
ona stick, wipe the h its firmly or softly to 
- remove all the color « a part. A beautifully 
perfect gradation can be wiped out with cotton by 


freshly wound toothpick, and touching 
light, let this stroke grow lighter and 
disappears, really painting with the 

ing only a little use for the stippler. 
A fcr dark ‘stkes sony bc ale bs tts painting or 
reserved for another fire. 

In drapery, as in flesh, for a general rule the medium 
shadows should be cool in tone, the dark shadows 
warm, while in some part of the shadow should appear 
a suggestion of the color complementary to the gen- 
eral local tone of the drapery. Yellow and blue being 
complementary colors, it follows that blue should ap- 
pear in some degree in the yellow drapery. The cool 
shadow will have blue and gray, or blue and gray 
green, or a color you might call gray green, or green- 
ish gray, any of which suggests blue. The dark shadow 
be warm containing yellow brown, brown green 
or some similar combination. Color containing blue 
is more or less. cool, while color containing yellow or 
red is in some degree warm. 

Should you desire to suggest a background behind 
the head or shoulders, do so with one of your largest 
square shaders in a free, clear style with but few 
strokes. Finish with a deer-foot stippler, being ex- 
ceedingly careful as you approach the face and _ hair, 
which should have had the mixture pulled carefully 
from them preparatory to painting the ground. 

Work standing over night in a moderately warm 
room is ready for cleaning. The same condition may 
be secured by heating until quite warm and then cool- 
ing. The paint is always waxy until cool. Take a 
steel eraser or dust knife, and, holding it lightly, al- 
most flat, pass the edge over the surface. If the paint 
is just right, it will cut each little particle of dust and 
the paint gathered around it, leaving just enough to 
be even with the surrounding surface. Should the 
paint chip under the knife, it is too dry, and you must 
then resort té the dust needle, If it seems waxy, let 
it dry a little longer. This scraping is the very finest 
way to clean a piece of china. It seems perilous to 
an_ inexperi- 
enced painter, 
but by watch- 
ing for just 
the right con- 
dition you will 
be delighted 
with the rapid 
and perfect 
work, The 
dust needle 
may some- 
times be used 
to advantage, 
yet no kind 
of cleaning 
equals in all 
points the dust 
knife deftly 
used. ; 

Before _fir- 
ing, dry thor- 
oughly to 
evaporate the 
oil, and then 
you need not 
fear that your 


[ 


scale. Dry 
slowly that 
most of the 
oil may be 
driven out. In 
heating quickly, as in a very warm oven, the thick 
paint is crusted over at once, and no further evapo- 
ration can take place, although the drying be con- 
tinued, and this accounts for some of the scaling when 
the decorator felt sure the piece had been well dried. 
Oils may be used freely if only they be dried out 
thoroughly and carefully before the work is sent to 
the kiln, L. VANCE PHILLIPS. 
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_. WOTES FOR CHINA PAINTERS. 





‘BRUSHES require especial care, as the most skilful 
hand may fail in its cunning if these useful little friends 
-are not in perfect condition. Buy the very best, and 
have plenty of them, of different kinds, so as to have a 
choice for any emergency. 
*,* 

” NEVER lay a brush down charged with color. Rinse 
it out in alcohol and roll it to a point on a soft cloth, 
folded and kept conveniently at hand. To do this is 
but the work of an instant, and it soon becomes a fixed 
habit, performed unconsciously. The brush should also 
be often cleansed while it is in use. It should not be 
filled with color more than two thirds its length. It is 
absolutely unnecessary to keep a special brush for each or 
any color. Properly used and cared for, a brush will 
always be in condition to go from one 
to another, even in flesh painting, 
which may be considered the most 


delicate work done on china. 


* * 
* 


For flower painting, choose a 
moderately long-haired brush with 
a good point. A no. 4 is small 
enough for all purposes, and a larger 
size is generally better. The point 
is the main thing, with long hair to 
carry plenty of color ; it can also be 
flattened to a wedge shape when ne- 
cessary. 

*#,* 

For flesh painting, in finishing 
even very small faces, try running a 
sharp knife around a no. 4 “long 
painting,” or evén a “long tracer.” 
Your brush must havea fine point and 
be of strong, spongy hair; a brush 
with a soft cottony touch is worth- 
less, Cut away about one third of 
the hair, perhaps more; this gives a 
long, clean pencil, with which one can 


work out the smallest details, 


* * 
* 


SoME china painters like, for gild- 
ing very fine work, to use extra long- 
haired red sables—“ riggers” they are 
called. This brush must have a good 
point. There are short-haired, thick 
“fitch” brushes, exquisitely fine and 
soft, put up in flat nickel ferrules, 
which are invaluable for laying in a 
head or landscape, flowers, birds or 
any large work. They are sold in 
several sizes, and cost about fifteen 
cents each, 





* * 
* 


LIGHT IVORY YELLOW is about 
the same in tint as chinese yellow, but 
it is a much better color to use for 
grounding. It is sold in powder, and 
must not be confounded with the 
“ivory yellow” of Lacroix tube colors 
or the “light ivory” gouache color 
(also a powder). Some dealers will 
insist upon substituting one for the 
other. It stands any number of fir- 
ings, and has not the same tendency to eat up other col- 
ors used under or over it that other yellows have. Given 
a very strong fire, it produces a brilliant glaze, and with 
ordinary or moderate heat, a soft, waxy matt surface 
that is very pleasing. : 

* 

MANY and indeed most flower decorations that are 
to have tinted grounds are improved by first firing them 
and then laying the ground over the whole thing, and re- 
touch on that. Of course some discrimination must be 
made as to harmony of colors. Blue and green grounds 
will need to be taken off from carmines and yellows, 
pink from clear greens, and so forth. But light ivory 
yellow can be left over everything but carmine, and 
sometimes even that is improved by it; it softens and 
puts the whole thing in harmony. Of course, white 
flowers would in all cases have to be cleaned out, except 
those in shadow. 

- * oa 

To beginners we say emphatically, “ Don’t attempt to 
paint cupids,” The over-colored, bow-legged little mon- 
strosities too often inflicted upon long-suffering friends 


CHILDREN OF LOUIS XVI. 





usually are the reverse of an improvement of a good 
piece of china, although they may be “ just too cute for 
anything.” 


MODELLING IN PORCELAIN CLAY. 








IV.—TINTED CLAYS. 


AMATEURS residing too far from pottery districts to 
avail themselves of special machinery for the incdrpo- 
ration of color with clay must have recourse to the 
ordinary pestle and mortar, sparing no pains by the 
use of a fine sieve, while the color and clay are in a 
powdered condition, as well as later, when the two have 
been made damp, to distribute the color particles evenly 
throughout the clay by a thorough kneading. Experi- 
ment freely in these mixtures of clay with underglaze 





BY MME, 


AFTER THE PAINTING 


(MARIE-THERESE-CHARLOTTE, DUCHESS OF ANGOULRME, AND LOUIS CHARLES, DAUPHIN.) 


colors, sending them to a pottery for trial by fire before 
attempting serious work. 

Medallions of symbolic figures, cupids, butterflies, 
doves, etc., can be prepared for insertion or as relief 
decoration in the following manner: Place in readiness 
a smooth school slate, a roller, scissors, and penknife, 
oil, water, gum-arabic or tragacanth, and a “ slip” pre- 
pared by mixing a little of the latter with clay and water 
to a smooth paste. 

Keep the prepared clays, one tinted, the other white, 
or of similar color to the body of the object about to be 
decorated, in a damp condition by drawing over and 
around them several folds of wetted cloth. 

Roll out a thin slab of tinted clay, and stamp or cut 
it to the required size ; should it be sticky, insert a fine 
linen rag between it and the slate. Press it face down- 
ward to insure a smooth, flat surface when it is required, 
and cover it with another wet rag. 

For original work you will have previously made a 
model in wax, in low relief, of the forms about to be 
moulded in white clay and transferred to the tinted slab. 
In this wax model you must avoid undercutting. 


Next, have cast from it, in plaster, an intaglio die, by the 
method described in the previous lesson ; or, if copying 
must be resorted to, we will suppose that you have se- 
lected a subject from some portion of the small plaster 
medallions found in art stores. 

if a single figure has been selected from a group, make 
an intaglio mould in plaster from the whole group and 
fill up the hollows about the chosen portion while the 
plaster is wet, that the chosen figure or ornament may 
become isolated on a flat surface. A dried rush can be 
purchased that is closer in texture than the finest file. 
Pass this lightly over the face of your die to polish it 
before varnishing, and again after the varnishing, that 
no seam or puncture may appear on the tinted slab that 
is about to receive the white impress in relief. Make 
sure that the two clays being used are equally damp, to 
avoid unequal contraction in drying. 

After pressing the white clay with- 
in the die (which must be oiled to 
prevent the clay from adhering to it), 
remove carefully, with a damp rag or 
clean brush, any particle that may 
the of the 


die, before pressing the die upon the 


have fallen upon face 
prepared slab. 

Press the slab into the position it 
is to fill, while the die is yet attached 
to it. 

If any instrument is used to assist 
in detaching the moulded figure from 


its die, remove the abrasion caused 
by it. Should it occur that the 
moulded ornament does not readily 


adhere to the slab, or the slab attach 
itself as firmly as required to its ap- 
pointed place, mark lightly on the 
slab beforehand, by gentle pressure 
with the die on its surface, the exact 


position to be held by the applied 


ornament in white. Make one or 
two marks on the slab and on the 
mould that will enable you to fit 


them together again with precision. 
Roughen by scratching with a pointed 


tool the surface plan of the ornament 


on slab and mould, and paint into 
these scratches the prepared slip. 
Then repeat the process for attach- 
ing the medallion to its final position. 

The pressure needed to attach one 
clay to another should be applied 
evenly and firmly at every point, 


The 


lines and. touches, here a 


skilled modeller adds delicate 
little and 
there a little, while preserving the 


general features obtained by mould- 


ing. In like manner, after transfer- 
ring, for instance, the body of a flying 
cupid in low relief by the above 
process, a couple of butterflies in 


leash, or a spray of vine or flowers 


could be delicately modelled with 


LEBRUN. the brush in white clay on the tinted 
slab, after the manner of raised work 
in china painting. The penknife or 


other tool, such as those used in 
wax modelling, may be had recourse 

to for sharpening the contours. 
To relieve the hard effect of a round or oval slab, 
appropriate modelled or moulded wreaths, garlands or 
other ornament be introduced at 


can proportionate 


distances from the central slab. This class of model- 
ling is usually kept free from overglace, which is liable 
to blur its otherwise sharp, cameo-like appearance. An 
extreme nicety of finish is imperative. 

A soft camel’s-hair brush, dipped in water and drawn 
acros$ a squeezed sponge, is used for the complete blend- 
ing of the outer edges of the relief with the background. 
A few of the delicately carved bone or ivory tools used 
by modellers in wax will also be of use. In skilled 
hands they work wonders in bringing out a light or a 
shadow by retouching. 
background for well-moulded figures, though some kinds 
of ornament call for an “ embossed” background. 

Amateurs should exercise ingenuity in devising ways 
and means of attaining the desired effect. The scope of 
the process takes in objects of the size and shape of the 
head of a pin or nail, and the most elaberate of dies. 

S. E. LE PRINCE, 


A smooth surface suffices for a 











WE have already remarked that there are two systems 


tion—a lesser and a greater system. In the former, the 
floral embellishment is simply applied to the permanent 
architectural features of the interior of the church, and 
is necessarily limited in extent and defined in treatment. 
Much tasteful work can be done, however, if the church 
has been properly designed and architecturally treated. 
Real difficulty will arise, under this lesser system, in 
numerous cases, simply because ‘there are far too many 
churches in America which are lamentably deficient in 
this important matter of architecture. In thisas, indeed, 
in all systems of decoration, permanent or temporary, 
there is a golden rule to be observed—let the decoration 
be perfectly consistent with the architecture of the in- 
terior, and kept strictly within legitimate bounds. ~ 

In décorating a church, attention should be paid to 
the style in which it is built; and the motives for the 
floral embellishments should, in all possible cases, be 
derived from or suggested by the usual and character- 
istic details of the architecture. Above all, care should 
be taken to retain the general feeling of the style in the 
decorations. 

Taste and refinement are never accompanied by lavish 
display, for that is almost invariably associated with vul- 
garity. It should ever be borne in mind that a little 
work well and conscientiously done is better far than 
much work in which carelessness and slovenliness are 
éverywhereapparent. In the matter of floral decoration, 
much care, patience, and self-denial are demanded. In 
this Christian art, such Christian virtues as it calls forth 
should be strongly evidenced in every detail. 

Churches erected in the Christian styles of architecture 
will be either Romanesque or Gothic—the former be- 
ing massive in character and presenting the round arch 
as a prevailing and characteristic feature, while the lat- 
ter is lighter in treatment, and has the pointed arch as 
its distinctive constructional feature. Such being the 
case, it is obvious that any floral decoration applied to 
buildings in these styles must, if it is to be consistent, be 
somewhat differently treated. 

In essaying to decorate the interior of a Romanesque 
church, it is important that simplicity of form, massive- 
ness of character, and breadth of effect should be aimed 
at, so that the decoration may harmonize with the archi- 
tecture, and leave its general feeling of repose undis- 
turbed. As the semicircular arch and simple round 
openings are dominant features, and as all complicated 
details, such as cusped tracery, canopies, tabernacles, and 
wall panelling are foreign to the style, the plain circle 
should be adopted for enclosing devices, in preference to 
such ornamental forms as the trefoil, quatrefoil, cinque- 
foil, etc. The use of such medallions containing devices 
rightly belongs to the greater system of decoration, which 
calls for embellishments beyond those directly applied 
to the existing architectural details. , 

The architectural features which strictly belong to 
Romanesque buildings are, generally considered, cylin- 
drical pillars, massive semicircular arches, round-headed 
and circular windows, wall-arcades of free and interlaced 
semicircular arches, and, in rich work only, a simple 
description of wall diapering. The general feeling is 
that of simplicity, combined with horizontality and mas- 
siveness. 

Cylindrical pillars do not call for any elaborato deco- 
ration, and, under ordinary conditions, small wreaths of 
evergreens laid round their bases and larger wreaths 
bound round their capitals, when a suitable hollow exists 
therein, form sufficient floral embellishment. When 
there are columns in the chancel a more elaborate deco- 
ration may be adopted. Such pillars may have their 
plain cylindrical shafts decorated with flat spiral 
wreaths, as indicated in Fig. 12, or with two spiral 
wreaths running in contrary directions. The latter 
will cover the shafts with a sort of open diaper. When 
the capitals are sculptured with foliage no floral decora- 
tion should ‘be allowed to hide it; at most a slender 
wreath may be bound round their abaci, or laid upon 
them at the spring of the arches. The wreaths suitable 
for the spiral decoration of a pillar should be formed by 
stitching leaves of holly or laurel, or small sprigs of fir, 
closeiy together, and overlapping, on broad green or black 
tape. Wreaths so made are economical so far as ma~_ 
terials are ne emg i the surface of the: 


of floral decoration which presse daiuaseed toraeg: is 








of the feature. When ticks Gre an uatabe avildings 
the evergreens may be attached to or placed against the 
soffit of the arch. For this purpose the evergreens 
should be tied with string or wire to a stout cane of suf- 
ficient length to go completely round the arch. Two or 
more canes may be connected together if necessary. 
- When the cane, covered with the evergreens, is sprung 
into its place against the arch, very little will hold it 
there. Generally a few strong pins and loops of thin 
tying wire will be found to be sufficient. When the arch 
is of stone, brick-work, or terra cotta, the pins can be 
safely driven into the joints; but when of that unarchi- 
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tectural and unchurchly material, plaster, there is a 
great danger of injuring@t ; and it may be found advi- 
sable to leave it undecorated, unless some means can be 
devised of securing the evergreens without rendering it 
necessary to drive pins or in any way damage the arch. 

Here we may say that under no conditions whatever 
should floral decoration be carried out where it entails 
injury to the permanent architectural features of the 
church, and ‘every decoration committee should have 
some competent person placed over it to prevent any 
such injury being done. 

The common practice of hanging ropes of evergreens 
across the openings of arches is to be condemned on 
every ground, The treatment is inartistic and altogether 
objectionable ina Romanesque or Gothic church. 

Windows afford very little opportunity for applied 
floral decoration, although when of large size their 
heads may be treated in a manner similar to that 
already described for arches. The sills of small win- 
dows may be decorated with devices executed in leaves 
and flowers upon white grounds; with shallow tin trays 
filled with evergreens and flowers; or with growing 
plants, the pots of which are buried out of sight in 
evergreens, 

Horizontal mouldings are best decorated by having 
ropes of evergreens laid along their upper surfaces, 
attached to pins or small hooks driven at their junction 
with the wall. The same remarks apply tothe hood- 
moulds over arches, doors and windows. 

The greater system of decoration affords wider scope 
for the display of taste and skill in floral decoration ; 
indeed, it can be carried to any extent time and funds 
will allow, In this system architectural features suita- 
ble to the style of architecture are introduced in a 
temporary form. Chancel screens, wall-arcades, wall- 
diapers, and medallions containing symbols and mon- 
ograms are the most important details, In a Roman- 
esque building all these must present the round arch and 

_ a general treatment consistent with the style. In Fig. 13 
is given a ‘Suggestion for the ‘upper part of a chancel 
screen or wall-arcade suitable for a chancel, A succes- 
‘sion of free arches —- —* ¥e inter- 














In treating large surfaces of flat walt, several methods 
can be adopted, according to the amount of material 
and labor at command. They may be decorated in a 
very appropriate way by horizontal bands of zigzags 
(Fig. 15.), lozenges, interlaced semicircles, or designs of 
a similar character, placed at some distance from one 
another. When these are applied to chancel or sacrari- 
um walls, medallions containing symbols and sacred 
monograms may be suspended between them. Should 
there be no convenient mode of supporting the horizontal 
bands to the walls, they had better be suspended by 
thin wires from the cornices. The bands may be form- 
ed on cane or wire frames, or of leaves stitched to 
strips of very thick drawing paper. When of the latter 
material, the bands can be secured to the wall by pins 
or strong needle points without any damage to the wall 
surface. 

Smaller surfaces of flat wall may be decorated with 
diaper or trellis work formed of small leaves or sprigs 
of fir tied to wire foundations. Flowers can be placed 
at all crossing points of the designs, producing a very 
rich effect. 

Medallions of circular, square, triangular, or star 
shapes are quite appropriate for Romanesque buildings. 
Those of cusped or foiled shapes should be avoided. 

Crosses of the more severe forms are to be recom- 
mended, such as Figs, 4, 5, 6, 7; and the pure Greek 
forms of the sacred monograms should be adopted. 
These are given in the upper half of Fig. 10, and in Fig. 11. 

Enough has been said to give a general idea of the 
floral decoration suitable for a church in a Romanesque 
style, so we may now give a few hints respecting the 
decoration of a Gothic church. Here the pointed arch 
is the prevailing and characteristic feature, and the 
general feeling is that of verticality and lightness. The 
pillars are more elegant in their proportions and archi- 
tectural treatment ; the windows are of lancet form, tall 
and narrow, or filled with elaborate tracery ; the wall- 
arcades are of pointed and cusped arches, carried on 
slender columns, and never interlaced, as in the preced- 
ing style ; cusped medallions and wall panelling are met 
with in rich examples; and rich canopy and tabernacle 
work adorn the sanctuary. All these architectural 
features and details furnish motives and hints for the 
floral decoration. 

When the pillars are cylindrical or octagonal they may 
be decorated with spiral wreaths, as previously directed 
for Romanesque pillars. A good authority for such a 
treatment is furnished by the so-called “apprentice’s 
pillar,” in the chapel at Roslyn, near Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. In this remarkable work four flat wreaths rise 
from the base to the necking of the capital, each one 
passing, in a spiral fashion, half round the shaft. It 
seems -probable that the sculpture of this unique pillar 
was suggested by floral decoration ; it certainly has all 
the appearance of such an origin. When the pillars are 
grouped, in the manner characteristic of Gothic archi- 
tecture, the spiral treatment is inadmissible. The only 
treatment which is to be recommended is a vertical one, 
slender ropes of evergreens being suspended in the 
hollows or angles of the pillars, as shown in Fig. 16. 
Wreaths may be laid horizontally round the bases and 
in the hollows of the mouldings of the capitals. 

Pointed arches should be decorated in the manner 
already described for semicircular ones. When not 
very large, slender rods of. wood, covered with ever- 
greens, may be sprung between the capitals and the 
points of the arches, so as to lie close against their 
Soffits, This is a simple and satisfactory method. 
When the arches are surrounded by hoodmoulds, slender 
copa st Coseae-ne iggy New the cuter members 
of the mouldings. = 
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- The spandrels of the main arches of an aisled church 
present good fields for medallion decoration. Such 
medallions as those given in Figs. 17 and 18 are perfectly 
suitable. These should be formed of wood frames, over 
which stout white muslin or strong paper is stretched, 
and afterward decorated with evergreens. The muslin 
or paper has the symbols or monograms painted or 
pasted onit. Powder colors, mixed with water and gum- 
arabic, are best for any painting which is required. 





Gold paint, such as that commonly sold, is very suitable. ~ 


Monograms should be either scarlet or gold on white 
grounds, A better result is obtained, under ordinary 
circumstances, by carefully cutting the devices and 
monograms out of gilded or colored papers, and pasting 
them on the grounds of the medallions. Any devices 
formed of leaves and flowers may be formed by stitching 
them to the muslin or paper grounds, Much ingenuity 
and skill can be displayed in the construction of such 
medallions, They should be hung like pictures on the 
walls, When the spandrels are large, a very beautiful 
effect can be produced by using such a design as that 
given in Fig. 19. The evergreens are tacked to a ring 
of wood, which also supports the slender pole of the 
banner. The banner is of white muslin, fringed with 
yellow, and painted with devices in red, blue, and gold. 
The lily on the top of the pole and the ornaments at the 
ends of the cross-bar are of cardboard, gilded. Yellow 
cords with small tassels hold the banner and complete 
the composition. One of these should occupy each 
spandrel ; and all should be alike save in the devices 
painted on the banners. 

A chancel screen may be made a beautiful and an im- 
posing feature in the floral decoration of a Gothic church 
where no permanent screen exists. It should be made 
of light wood framework, and covered with evergreens 
and flowers, as previously described. In the accompany- 
ing Fig. 20 we give two designs for the framework of 
Gothic chancel screens. The panels in the lower portion 
of the screen may be stretched with stout white paper 
or muslin, and enriched with diaper work of leaves and 
flowers, after the fashion of Figs. 21 and 22, or painted 
with symbols and monograms. When preferred, the 
monograms can be executed in leaves, stitched on. 
Should the design of the screen embrace a cusped me- 
dallion over its central arch, it should contain an impor- 
tant emblem, preferably the sacred Lamb. The ground 
of the medallion should be of red cloth or felt, and the 
Lamb should be executed in white wool carefully sewn 
to the ground. Such portions as the hoofs and ears may 
be formed of felt; and the eyes and the nimbus of the 
head should be of cardboard, painted. As the chancel 
screen will always be the most important feature in the 
scheme of decoration, great pains should be taken to 
render it perfect in every respect. 

In a church where the erection of a chancel screen is 
impracticable, its place may be taken by a fine cross 
and medallion, suspended from the roof or ceiling. 
Such a treatment as that given in Fig. 23 is highly suita~ 
ble. It should be framed of light wood, the arms of 
the cross being covered with white muslin and the 
central star with red cloth or felt, Fir, holly, and laurel 
leaves are used, as indicated, and chrysanthemum 
flowers and leaves are sewn to the white muslin of the 
arms. The monogram should be cut from white or gold 
paper and pasted to the red cloth. Two strong wires 
will be sufficient to suspend the cross in its place. Its 
height from the floor will be determined by the propor- 
tions of the church or the chancel arch. 

Wall-arcades are quite as suitable in a Gothic church 
as in a Romanesque one, and the general principles of 
their treatment are the same in both cases. The 
pointed arch will of course be adopted. A character- 
istic design is given in Fig. 24. The remarks already 
made respecting Romanesque arcades are ‘also appli- 
cable to Gothic ones. 

Wall spaces may be tastefully decorated with hori- 
zontal bands, a suggestion for which is given in Fig. 25, 
or by diaper work formed in some simple patterns, as 
indicated in Figs. 21 and 22, These diapers can be 
made on wire work or on cloth grounds, as circum~ 
stances dictate. 


We may here remark, although what we ae going to ; 
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simple recommendation to do what may be decided 
upon with the choicest materials procurable. Perhaps 
the best and safest course to pursue is to leave the 


_reredos in every case untouched, and throw all possible 


force on the adornment by means of vases of choice 
white flowers. This mode of decoration carinot well be 
overdone. If such a feature as an arcade should exist 
in the east wall of the chancel, taking the place of a 
reredos, its columns, if. of marble, should be banded 
or spirally wreathed by everlasting flowers stitched to 
colored ribbon. The most suitable flowers for this 
purpose are the golden yellow or orange ones about 
the size of a half-dollar piece, If the columns are of 
stone, they may be wreathed with evergreens relieved 
by holly berries and artificial flowers. Vases of flowers 
should be placed in every division of the arcade, and 
small medallions, edged with evergreens and contain- 
ing the sacred monograms, may be suspended under 
the arches. In chancels where the east wall is not 
ornamented in any special manner, a large floral cross, 
with a gold star in its centre,*becomes an appropriate 
and highly desirable decoration above the«altar. 

We may conclude this brief essay with a summary 
of practical instructions. In Gothic churches shields 
may be used with good effect. - These should be of the 
form given in Fig. 26, and cut from thick cardboard. 
The most appropriate grounds for shields are gold, 
silver, and white, and the devices executed thereon 
should be in red, blue, and gold, the last being used 
only on white shields. The most appropriate charges 
for shields are the symbols and sacred monograms al- 
ready enumerated. The following devices of minor im- 
portance may also be used—namely, the Latin word 
REX, surmounted by a celestial crown; the star, the 
star and three crowns; the monograms of the Virgin, M 
or AM entwined, and surmounted by crowns; a bunch 

















should be used for the poles-and cross-bars; the orna- 
ments at their ends may be of cardboard, inserted in 
saw cuts and painted with gold. 

Scrolls and texts are frequently introduced in Christ- 
mas decorations. These may be made of white draw- 
ing paper or muslin stretched on light frames of 
wood, or of cardboard or thin wood covered with 
paper. The letters, cut from thin cardboard or paper 
and painted with gold or colors, should be fastened 
to the grounds with glue. In preparing such inscrip- 
tions, great distinctness should be aimed at. 

Arcades should have their groundwork of light wood, 
cane and wire, to which the evergreens can be attached 
by tacks, string, or tying wire. The groundwork should 
be painted dark green. When the arcades consist of 
interlaced arches, two kinds of evergreens may be 
used, one on each set of arches. Rosettes of holly 
berries or everlasting flowers should be placed at the 
points where the arches touch the horizontal bar ; and 
rich bunches of leaves, flowers, etc., should be fas- 
tened where the arches spring from the uprights. These 
bunches occupy the place of the capitals in true ar- 
cades. Where very rich arcades are required, their 
standards, besides being covered with evergreens, may 
be enriched by spiral wreaths of flowers sewn to black 
tape, and their arches may be studded at intervals 
with rosettes or bunches of holly berries. 

Chancel screens require to be framed in a substan- 
tial manner, and should in all cases be made by a 
carpenter. Wood, cane, and wire enter into their con- 
struction. They are covered with holly, laurel, and 
different kinds of fir, and embellished with holly 
berries and flowers. Every resource of the decorator’s 
art may be resorted to in their adornment. Medal- 
lions, shields, texts, and banners may be introduced 
with good effect. 

As brief directions have already been given for the 
construction of medallions, bands, and diapers, it is un- 
necessary to say more respecting them, so we may 
conclude with a’ word of advice to the decorator. 

Whatever you do, let it be the very best you can 
do. Do not attempt anything beyond your powers; 
for a little done carefully and well brings its own re- 
ward, while much done badly is a failure and a re- 
proach, W. AND G. AUDSLEY. 





“THE latest idea in portraiture,” says a writer in 
Demarest’s Magazine, “is burnt wood-engraving on 
hollywood. The effect is of ivory, with sepia painted in 
the incised lines. Only fire will destroy such a picture, 
if it is protected by glass.” We cannot commend the 
suggestion of covering with glass a picture which is in- 
delible and as permanent as the material upon which it 
is produced. ° 





IN Wordsworth’s very valuable “ Ecclesiastical Biogra- 
phy” is a letter from Edward Lenton to Sir Thomas 
Hetley, respecting Nicholas Ferrar’s chapel, Little Gid- 
ding, Huntingdonshire, dated 1635. We extract the 
following : “ Now I observed the chapel in‘general to be 


fairly and sweetly adorned with herbs and flowers, nat- 


ural in some places, and artificial, upon every pillar 
along both sides of the chapel, such as are in cathedral 
churches, with tapers (I mean great virgin wax candles) 
on every pillar.” 


IN his anecdotes of painting, Richardson says : ‘“‘ Some 
years ago, a gentleman came to me to invite me to his 
house. ‘I have,’ said he, ‘a picture of Rubens, and it 
is a rare good one. Little H—— the other day came to 
see it, and says it is acopy. If any one says so again 
I'l break his head. Pray, Mr. Richardson, will you do 





_ me the favor to come and géve me your real opinion ?’” 
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THE HOUSE. 


SOME ARTISTIC INTERIORS. 





—— 


HE hall and library of which we give 
illustrations are slight modifica- 
tions of designs ac- 
tually carried out in 
a dwelling recently 
erected. The finish 
is in oak, and the 
color treatment is 
adapted to harmo- 
nize with that material. The hall is wajn- 
scoted with panelled oak to the height of 
the frieze, and where exposed is tinted of 
a warm terra-cotta tone, the ceiling is a 
uniform tint of deep cream color, and 
the small moulding that separates the two 
is of oak. By way of contrast, the por- 
tiéres are of green and dark olive, and a 
few vases of old blue and white porcelain 
placed on the mantel-shelf give a further 
variety. For the rest, the furniture has 
been chosen to harmonize with the gen- 
eral tone of yellowish brown. The carved 
settee, one of the best works of the well- 
known carver, Mr. Henry L. Fry, is in 
oak ; it may havea cushion of leather. We 
give elsewhere a large illustration of this 
excellent piece of work, and will have the pleasure of 
publishing the working drawings in coming numbers. 
The little brass and onyx table in the corner is set for 
a hurried tea ; the vase that holds a small palm, by the 
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A COUNTRY HOUSE, 
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stencil work in dull gold. Instead of the dark olive 
of the portiéres in the hall, the curtains and 
in the Library are in pale greenish gray plush. 
bookcase curtain is left plain, except for a line 
of a slightly darker color along the bottom, it 
felt that the artistic bindings of the books furnish 
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DESIGNED BY EDWARD T. 


a sufficient decoration. For the more expensive bind- 
ings in morocco, and for unbound copies of specially 
artistic editions, the smaller bookcase in the corner has 
been designed. The glass door is after an old English 























LIBRARY IN A COUNTRY HOUSE. 
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‘drawings of the woodwork. Above the mantel-shelf a 
plaster cast of one of Luca Della Robbia’s famous 
panels of dancing children has been inserted. This has 
been toned by a rub of melted beeswax, which gives the 
plaster a deeper ivory tone than the paraffin more com- 
monly used. It is possible and not uncommon to tint 
the wax thus used with various colors, as pale pink for 
the flesh and blue for the background ; 
and in this way the look of the enamelled 
Della Robbia ware may be quite closely 
imitated. But in the present case it was 
felt to be more in keeping with the quiet 
and subdued appearance aimed at in the 
room simply to take off the crudity of the 
plaster. The mantel, as a whole, is very 
successful, The lockers overhead are in- 
tended for portfolios and bound volumes 
of periodicals, and the drawers next the 
fireplace are for work in progress ; for, as 
is indeed evident at a glance, this library 
is one to work in. 


HOW 70 FURNISH A STUDIO. 





I, 

THE studio must have pienty of light, 
and of the right kind. It must have a 
roof that will notleak. It must have heat 
enough to prevent the 
growing stiff at his work. 
in a part of the city convenient to one’s 
clients, and not up too many flights of stairs, as these 
same clients are, as a rule, disinclined to climbing. We 
cannot help the artist in his search for this treasure of 
a studio—he is limited by what his city can afford ; but 


artist’s fingers 


It must be 


DRAWN BY W. P. BRIGDEN, 


(nvTRopucING AN IVORIZED PLASTER CAST AS AN OVERMANTEL DECORATION, AND CARVED WOODEN MANTELPIECE, DETAILS OF WHICH WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH.) 


open door, is also of brass, and a few plaques and 
sconces of fire-tinted brass make spots of bright color 
along the frieze, which also bears above the fireplace a 
trophy of arms. The red brick of the fireplace itself 
is the warmest note of color in the hall. 

In the library the woodwork is still of oak, but the 
ceiling being lower, the room has a darker appearance. 
Lighter tints of terra cotta and cream color are therefore 
used where the wall surface appears, and the ceiling 
beams have the small bead mouldings with which they 
are decorated picked out with gilding. The spaces 





model. The most effective point in this library is one 
that might be copied in almost any room. The mantel 
cuts off a corner of the room and isa combination, 
extremely rich in effect, of stone, carved wood, mirrors 
and modelled plaster. The stone is the metamorphic 
rock common in the neighborhood of New York, and 
often seamed with quartz, which seams have been taken 
advantage of as a decorative feature. Its brownish and 


grayish tones harmonize very well with the carved oak, 
and its roughness at a little distance gives an added 
richness of texture to the whole, 


We shall give detail 


not for personal gratification alone—the 
absorbed: in his work, could do equally well if his 
surroundings were those of a barn ; 
policy, if he looks to the public for encouragement and 
support. 
should be attracted and made welcome, 


the apartment once found, the following suggestions as 
to furnishing it may be useful, especially to those who are 
to have their first experience in this delightful under- 
taking. 

The studio should be made as attractive as possible ; 
true artist, 


but as a matter of 


Possible friends and prospective “patrons” 
Asan easel and 








didcrenecs ts safe sash chem Weds eee as 
home of a painter in oils and one in water-colors. The 
pictures of the former, being generally larger, and richer 
and deeper in color, the tone of color in the studio 
should be in keeping. The draperies should be heavy, 
the colors inclining to sombreness and richness. In 
the studio of the water-colorist, the opposite effect 
should be sought. Light and cheerful tones must be 
used, otherwise the pictures will be overwhelmed by 


their background. And it must be always remembered 


that all the fittings of a studio are to be chosen as mere 
adjuncts to the pictures, which are to be the main 
feature and chief attraction of theroom. To them must 
be given the important positions, and no rivals in the 
way of bric-a-brac or merely decorative drapery must be 
allowed to come into competition with them. 

We will suppose that the artist we are trying to help 
is a woman. Let us imagine a fairly large room, with 
high north windows, bare floors, and walls of neutral 
tint, either papered or with “ hard finish,” 

The windows are high and bare-looking; but as a 
clear and ample light is the first requisite in painting, no 
drapery must be used which will obstruct this when it 
is needed. Still, in order to soften the outlines of the 
windows and drape them when the artist is receiving 
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SECOND FLOOR OF “A SUBURBAN RESIDENCE,” BY F. G. W. DIETRICH. 
(Described and illustrated in The Art Amateur last month.) 

in an artist’s studio is often a great enemy to work, set- 

tling on unfinished canvases and impairing the purity of 
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end. Very cheap ones are gerne harmonious enough 
in color to be tolerated by the artistic eye. Moreover, 
the hard wear to which they will be subjected will soon 
reduce them to rags. A good old Oriental rug will 
stand almost unlimited wear if it is not subjected to 
actual ill usage. Whatever the floor coverings, they 
should not be too large to be shaken easily, and of 
course no artist will choose those with bright culors. 
It is better not to cover the entire floor. One rug should 
be large enough to hold the artist’s easel and chair; an- 
other should be put at the door; one before the chairs 
or sofas on which visitors will be apt to sit, and so on 
in places where they will be of most use. 

For these visitors there must be comfortable resting- 
places. We will fit up one corner with a wide seat ex- 
tending four or five feet along each wall, give it two 
solid arm-rests at a convenient height, make a cush- 
ioned seat to fit it, and add as many cushions of various 
sizes and with rich, harmonious coverings as we can 
afford. A handsome or quaint piece of embroidery, 
tapestry, or brocade hung at the back will greatly im- 
prove it, and if this be carried out horizontally when 
about seven feet high, so as to form a canopy, or if an 
enormous Japanese umbrella be set up as a roof, the 
corner will have a delightful air of seclusion and com- 
fort, and visitors will enjoy lounging there and chatting 
with the artist, busy at her easel; for it adds to most 
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HALL IN A COUNTRY HOUSE, INTRODUCING A CARVED HALL SEAT, ILLUSTRATED ON ANOTHER PAGE. 


her friends and wants her studio to look its prettiest, 
long curtains can be used with a pole so long that they 
can be pushed entirely out of the way when not wanted, 
As they will be of rather heavy material—flax, velours or 
rep—the pole must be large enough to look suitable. 
In order to be able to change the light at will, there 
should also be shades of a dark neutral color fastened 
at the bottom of the windows, and arranged to draw up. 
Then, for the sake of hiding these, and also to take from 
the high effect of the windows, short white muslin 
curtains can be put across the lower part of the window. 
These are not to be arranged in any set form, but hung 
on a brass rod, so that they can be drawn entirely aside 
on dark days, when every ray of light is needed. With 
a small potted plant on the sill our windows will look 
very bright and cheerful. 

Before we can add any furniture to our studio we 


the colors. A very serviceable floor is one stained a 
rich dark color, with a hard finish afterward applied. 
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TOOLS USED FOR INCISED CARVING. (SEE ARTICLE.) 


This will last long and not be affected by wet paint 
brushes or pencil-sharpenings. Over the floor should 
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‘ people’s enjoyment of laziness to watch others work. 


Besides this, there should be two or three easy-chairs 
scattered about, deep-seated wicker chairs and the like, 
and a low, comfortable sofa, old-fashioned if possibie, 
with plenty of cushions on it and a thick rug in front. 

The artist who gives an cccasional tea in her studio 
will find such hospitality duly appreciated. She must 
have a tea-table and a pretty service, a brass lamp, and 
some old silver. She should utilize for this another 
corner, or make a nook by the use of a screen, so that 
the friend who comes to assist her in this pleasant office 
may have an artistic setting, and she and her table add 
a pretty element to the effect of the whole. Thus the 
next item on our list is screens. 

Of these, the more ‘the better—within reasonable 
limits, of course. Running water is brought into most 
studios, where it is needed for the cleaning of brushes 
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useful corner must of course be hidden by a screen. 


* Unless there is a portiére, another one at the door, so 
- arranged as to form a sort of inner vestibule, will some- 


what protect the occupant from draughts, and will also, 
by at first hiding the view of the studio, make its effec- 
tiveness greater. Every painter also needs a screen to 
serve as a background or to regulate the light. None 
of these need be expensive, nor should it be conspic- 
uous in color; burlaps or leather may be used as a 
covering, according to the artist’s purse. Such a 
screen will serve excellently for displaying sketches or 
bits of drapery. Another screen, covered with some 
rich piece of Oriental embroidery, may serve as a point 
of color in the decoration of the room. 

The only other movable pieces of furniture needed 
are two or three stands or small tables. But there is 
one thing which will add greatly to the artist's comfort, 
which probably 
will have to be 
made to order. 
This is a sort of 
combination of 
cupboard and 
bookcase, Can- 
vases may stand 
against the walls, 
but some place is 
needed in which 
to put papers and 


are added to the features we have suggested, and the 
glow of an open fire imparts its blending warmth and 
color to the whole, there could be no more charming 
place in which to spend an hour of a winter afternoon ; 
nor could there well be any more enviable hostess 
than the earnest, wide-awake, sympathetic mistress of 
such a cosy den. When she gives her first “ studio tea” 
amid such surroundings, may we be honored with an 
invitation. S. J. RUSSEL. 





THOSE who work in oil can make very pretty frames 
with the aid of their palette scrapings. Have a carpen- 
ter make a pine frame, on which put your scrapings as 
you clean your palette. It is, perhaps, best at first to 
cover the frame with a solid color, so that none of the 
bare pine will show. After it is finished, you can use it 
with a mat for black and white studies or photographs, 
or without a mat, and covered with gold, it can be used 





sketches, whether 
they be kept in 
portfolios or not. 
For this purpose a 
set of four or five 
deep shelves with 
solid sides should 
be built up from 
the floor, and 
above them two 
or three narrow 
ones. They can 
be made perfectly 
plain, and a cur- 
tain can be hung 
to conceal the 
lower shelves, 
while the upper 
ones hold books 
and bric-a-brac. 
If there is money 
to spare, the 
whole thing may 
be made very 


lower shelves en- 
closed by solid 
doors, the panels 
carved or other- 
wise decorated. 
Where the ceil- 
ings are high, a 
wide frieze, made 
by putting the pic- 
ture rail about 
eighteen inches 
below the ceiling, 
will lower the ef- 
fect of the walls, 
and so make the room look more cosy. This frieze can 
be: decorated by the artist, free hand or with stencils ; 
but the main wall surface should be left free for pictures, 
as one of the chief purposes of the studio is that of a show- 
room for the artist’s work. Should she have a fine old 
Oriental rug, a piece of tapestry, decorative needlework, 
or other handsome drapery worthy such display, she 
could hang it up also; but pictures must be the main 
ornament. One's studies, either framed or unframed, 
may be hung against the wall side by side in several 
rows, if necessary, filling a block of space over a lounge 


END 


or above a screen or low cabinet. 


As to the attractive pieces of old-fashioned furniture, 
bits of china, pottery, glass, metal ware, and odds and 
ends, which, either as models, as picture accessories, or 
as mere decoration, are a feature in every artistically 
arranged studio, we have said nothing. Such things 
must be collected by the artist from time to time, as op- 
portunity offers, and will represent her taste and individ- 
uality, When these accents of color, form, and texture 
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VIEW OF THE STUDIO IN “AN. ARTIST’S COUNTRY HOME.” 


(SEE ARTICLES PUBLISHED IN THE ART AMATEUR, MAY AND JUNE, 1893.) 


for an oil painting. To do this, let the paint dry, apply 
a coating of shellac, and when that is dry apply the gild- 
ing. With a mat the frame can be used for a water-color. 


* * 
* 


ANOTHER pretty frame can be made with remnants 
of lace. Cover your plain pine frame with shellac. 
When it is dry, glue on the lace; give another coating 


of shellac, and when that is dry, gildit. The lace should _ 


be neatly cut at the corners, so that it will fit the mitre 
of the frame. Either white or colored lace may be used, 
but it is well to cover colored lace with white paint be- 
fore applying the gilding. 
* 
* 
WHEN screens are used to break up large areas in a 
room, care must 'be:taken not to obscure the best view. 
When it happens that two or three parlors open one into 
the other, screens placed half way across the openings, 
already draped with portiéres, give a splendid vista, add- 
ing considerably to the suggestion of distance. Screens 
so conspicuously placed must be reversible. 


* 





INCISED WOOD-WORK. 





INCISED work. is much used in connection with black 
and gold decorative furniture and for the ornamentation 
of pianos either in walnut or ebonized. It is especially 
suitable for amateurs ; for, with artistic taste, a good eye 
for graceful flowing lines and a perfect command over 
the few tools necessary, success is certain. 

The article intended to be incised is first of all ebo- 
nized, the wood being well saturated with a solution of 
logwood and copperas, in the proportion of two ounces 
of logwood chips to one and a half ounces of copperas. 
After the wood is quite dry, a mixture composed of two 
ounces of steel filings to half a pint of vinegar is applied, 
and when this has thoroughly dried in, the wood is sand- 
papered, oiled and filled in with powdered drop black, 
until a perfectly smooth surface, free from holes, is ob- 
tained. This, when French polished, is ready for in- 
cising. After the 
design is cit, the 
work receives a 
finishing coat of 
French polish, 
care being taken 
to avoid filling up 
the incised design, 
which now has to 
be gilded. 

Pear, lime, and 
American walnut 
are among the 
woods for eboniz- 
ing—a fine grain 
free from knots 
being most essen- 
tial. Polished 
walnut is also fre- 
quently used for 
incised work, es- 
pecially for pian- 
os, and if the wal- 
nut is dark in color 
and with figured 
grain, the incision 
when gilded hasa 
very rich appear- 
ance. A slight 
mistake or a slip 
of the tool may, to 
a certain extent, 
be rectified in 
ebonized work by 
filling up with 
“heel ball” (such 
as is used by shoe- 
makers), and in 
the case of other 








woods a mixture 
of the sawdust of 
the wood with 
glue forms a good 
stopping. 

The tools re- 
quired for incised 
work are simple 
and few in number 
unless very intri- 
cate designs be 
attempted, Two 
or three “veiners” (Fig. 1), a “scratch” (Fig. 2), a 
“roly poly” (Fig. 3), and a few of the ordinary wood- 
carving tools, flat and round, are all that are necessary. 
The “scratch” is easily made, and is merely a piece of 
well-seasoned beech or other hard wood five inches long 
and three quarters of an inch thick, shaped as shown in 
the illustration. 

The wood should be planed and then filed and sand- 
papered until perfectly smooth, so as to avoid scratching 
or bruising the polished surface of the ebonized work. 
Holes are bored for the screws, and then it is sawn with 
a fine cutting saw down “the centre as far as the shoulder. 
A cutter can be made from a piece of old fret saw or 
scrap steel, ground or filed to the shape required, and 
then sharpened by being rubbed on an oil stone until the 
file marks are obliterated. The edge is put on by being 
rubbed with a brad-aw! in the same way that a scraper 
is sharpened. The cutter is then placed in the 
“scratch” and the screws tightened until it is immova- 
ble. This little appliance is almost indispensable for the 
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straight lines in incised carving, as the shoulder acts asa 


guide and makes them perfectly accurate. 


The wood should be first of all roughly eased out with ii ase adenylate His ipl Yo of 
All turns or curves must be done with this work in America is He Retey E Pry, whee portrait 


the veiner, 
instrument, and in most cases it is advisable to 
slightly set in the lines on the level with a tool 
that fits the curves accurately, and then the 
veiner is used for finishing the work. The 
broader parts of the pattern are also set in with 
the carving tools that fit the outline, and after- 
ward hollowed out or rounded, as may be 
necessary. The “roly poly” also is a most 
useful adjunet to this class of work, as it fin- 
ishes accurately the finals of the scrolls and 
the little “dots” often introduced into incised 
designs. This little instrument is made of a 
piece of wire. A French nail fixed into a 
round handle answers admirably. The point 
of the wire is rounded and then teeth are filed 
with a corner file. Several sizes are needed, 
and they can be made in a few minutes. In 
using a “ roly poly,” first of all ease away the 
wood with a veiner, then insert the “ roly poly” 
and twirl it quickly round with the palms of 
the hands until the hole is deep enough. 

Another little instrument (Fig. 4) is made of 
wire with teeth filed in the cutting part. It is 
then tempered by being heated, and while hot 
plunged into oil. It is chiefly used for regu- 
lating the width and depth of straight incised 
lines. 

The Greek style of design lends itself most 
readily to incised ornamentation. The “Greek 
Key” makes a very pretty yet easy pattern for 
the sides of a panel or similar work. 

The best way of marking the design on the 
wood is to copy it first on tracing paper and 
then paste the tracing on cardboard. Cut out 
the design in the cardboard, leaving stops at 
places to prevent it breaking, in the same way 
as in metal stencil plates. The design can 
then either be marked on the wood with a 


needle point, or it can be dusted on by means of powdered 
chalk tied up in a piece of linen and used as a “ pounce.” 
The wood should be first of all roughly eased out with 


the veiner. All curves or turns 
must be done with this instru- 
ment, and in most cases it is ad- 
visable to “set in” the lines on 
the surface with a tool that fits 
the curves accurately, and then 
the veiner is used for finishing 
the work, The broader parts of 
the pattern are also “set in” 
with the carving tools that fit 
the outline, and afterward hol- 
lowed out or rounded, as may be 
necessary. 

If the lines are at first merely 
indicated faintly with the veiner, 
they can afterward be made of 
the proper width and depth, and 
any irregularity of outline can at 
once be detected and rectified. 
The scroll ends and dots can be 
finished with the “ roly poly.” 
A very handsome panel suitable 
for a-cabinet door is composed 
of a bordering of the “Great 
Key” pattern on ebonized wood, 
the centre of the panel being of 
mahogany and gilded so as to 
show the grain of | the -wood 
through the gold, on which is 
painted in colors a group of 
flowers, birds or butterflies. Fin- 
ger plates, cabinets, brackets, jar- 
diniéres, and music-stands lend 
themselves readily to this style 
of ornament. A very pretty effect 
can also be got by incising not 
too deeply a line design on flat 
gilded plaster mouldings, the 
effect of the design showing in 
the white through the gold. 
Flowers and birds can also be 





outlined in a similar manner, but in using them great 
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departure he did some work on the Houses of Parlia- 
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HENRY L, FRY, PIONEER IN AMERICAN WOOD-CARVING, 


(FROM THE PAINTING BY MARY LOUISE McLAUGHLIN, HUNG IN THE CINCINNATI ROOM 
OF THE WOMAN'S BUILDING, AT THE WORLD’S FAIR.) 


is shown on this page, together with a strikingly well- 
designed hall seat, a characteristic example of his 
work, Mr. Fry was born in the city of Bath, in Eng- 





CARVED HALL SEAT. DESIGNED AND EXECUTED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HENRY L. FRY. 


(THE DETAILS, FULL WORKING SIZE, WILL BE GIVEN IN FUTURE ISSUES, REGINNING NEXT MONTH.) 


carving in America, as he and his son William were the 
first to do such work in the West, and as yet no one has 


produced anything equal to their style. From 


New Orleans, where they first settled, but 


whose climate did not agree with them, they 
soon went to Cincinnati, and there they have 
since remained, designing and working to- 
gether. 

Mr. Henry Fry has been more a designer 
than a carver, though he has often set the pat- 
tern for his workmen, his firm cut with the 
chisel giving life to the carving. His work 
can hardly be spoken of apart from that of his 
son, as both have worked together, Mr. Henry 
Fry making the design fer the whole and Mr. 
William Fry doing the principal share of the 
carving. They have thus worked together for 
nearly fifty years, The accompanying portrait, 
painted by Miss M. Louise McLaughlin, of 
Cincinnati, is considered a fine likeness, and one 
of the painter’s best efforts. “The head is such 
a fine one that Mr. Kenyon Cox and Mr. Frank 
Duveneck have both, upon visits to Cincinnati, 
asked Mr. Fry to sit to them ; but of the three 
portraits, Miss McLaughlin's is the most life- 
like, while Mr, Cox’s and Mr. Duveneck’s may 
be more picturesque. 

Some of the more important works which 
Mr. Fry has designed and executed have been 
in churches, where in several cases the entire 
chancel furnishings have been carved, and in 
houses, where the entire woodwork has been 
decorated ; but handsome single pieces of fur- 
niture must also be counted among his best 
efforts. Very good representative specimens 
may be found in Christ Church and in the 
Church of the New Jerusalem in Cincinnati, 
and also in the home of Mrs. Bellamy Storer, 
where Mr. Fry and his son, with several work- 
men, were engaged forfour years. This house, 


indeed, may be said to display at all points their ideas 
of what interior decorations in wood should be like. 
one corner of the music-room, running up and down the 


In 


casings of a mullioned window, 
are bands of ivy, the leaves all 
turning to the light, as they do 
in nature. In a panel above the 
same window are figures of old- 
time ballad-singers, the design 
for which was drawn by Miss 
Laura Fry, then a little girl in 
the art school. 

It would be impossible to enu- 
merate all of Mr. Fry’s works; 
but as specimens may be found 
in a great many homes in Cin- 
cinnati, Dayton, and many other 
places, it is the less necessary to 
do so. 

When the great Music Hall 
was built and a carved organ 
screen was to be placed there, 
Mr. Fry: and his pupils decorated 
the front sections ; other pupils 
in the art school, the sides. 

The most important of these 
panels were “ Morning,” a flight 
of larks rising; “Evening,” a 
flight of swallows descending ; 
the trumpet-flower and passion 
vine furnished motives for two 
large panels, each about six feet 
high; and there was a long frieze 
of honeysuckle, about eight feet 
in length. 

Mr. Fry has labored for over 
half a century, and now enjoys 
the rest that he has so well 
earned in his “Sunflower 
House,” at Pleasant Ridge, about 
six miles out of town. There, 
surrounded by his favorite books 
and pieces of carved furniture 
in every room, he enjoys life 





land, in 1806. He passed his boyhood days in Bath at the age of eighty-seven, though not exactly hale and 


taste and delicacy of execution is required to make an and London, coming to this country in 1826. His artis- hearty; for if he were, he would still be at work. The 
artistic effect. 





LEO PARSEY. 


tic career began in the old world, where before his house is pleasantly situated, overlooking the valley lying 
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NEW YORK STATE OFFICIAL SEAL. PANEL. EMBROIDERED IN SILK AND GOLD; 
(DESIGNED BY MISS LYDIA EMMET.) BY THE WORKING WOMAN'S SOCIETY OF VIENNA. 























MUSIC-RGOM WINDOW DESIGN. BY MISS MARY E. McDOWELL. 










































its name from a large taal t 
Laughhn, which ornaments the 
and which was presented to Mr. Fry 
building his present home. Inside are many 
from the best-known artists of the times, as well z 
rare engravings and etchings. 

In personal appearance Mr. Fry is a incl erik 








small-looking figure. When younger he was very erect. 
His hand to-day is not in the least shaky, and he writes 
and reads as clearly as he ever did. His complexion 
might be called dark—a face bronzed with wind and 
weather, which gives a look of health that, if he were 


to a vegetarian diet, rit he has followed that regimen for 
half a century. 





TAPESTRY PAINTING NOTES, 





THERE seems to be more demand for painted tapes- 
tries in imitation of the old Gobelins and Aubusson 
productions than for copies of easel pictures, which hith- 
erto have been most salable. Watteau fétes cham- 
pétres, Boucher pastorals, Teniers’ Dutch peasants 
carousing, and his village festivals are all available for this 
purpose, and there are abundant prints of these to be 
had. The Art Amateur has never considered Dutch 
boors and sprawling villagers suitable subjects’ for 
this kind of decoration; but beautiful examples of 

- Watteau and Boucher abound in the back numbers of 
the magazine, and similar ones will be given during the 
coming year. The originals of many of the most famil- 
iar Teniers, Watteau, and Boucher pictures were car- 
toons designed for reproduction by the tapestry weavers 
in the great Flemish and French manufactories. Bor- 
ders of elaborate design enframe all of the more important 
of theold tapestries. In reproducing these, one must be 
careful that the style and coloring of the border conform 
with those of the main design. A Teniers border to a 
Watteau picture, for instance, would be incongruous. 


* * 
* 


MANY square or oblong tapestries present broad 
surfaces of clouded background, with central groupings 
of figures. These can often be rendered more purely 
decorative if a wide border is added, or the sides and 
top of trellis-work are painted in warm golden and 
violet browns. Over this is painted great garlands of 
vine leaves in warm yellows and bluish greens, quite 
gray in tone. The foliage is kept well massed at the 
sides, but the oval or round outline of the trellis-work 
is broken by drooping sprays from the top, with long 
tendrils and curling stems. It is best not to add 
flowers or fruit, as this would tend to detract too much 
from the interest of the picture. 


* * 
+. 


THE fine-ribbed silk tapestry canvas is very available 
for screen panels and small bits of decorative work. 
A very pretty screen of cupids in clouds on silk tapestry 
seen lately was painted with the shadows only colored 
and the bare canvas left for the flesh tints, the vermilion 
“carnations” being touched in daintily with a brush 
and the cloud forms floated in with tints of blue, ver- 
milion, and yellow. The reflected lights were carefully 
accented. A wonderfully rounded effect was produced 
with but little actual painting. 


* * 
* 


AN ingenious device was adopted lately for the dec- 
oration of the end of a hall too dark to show any 
ordinary picture. A piece of linen tapestry canvas in 
coarse stitch was stretched on to the plain wall surface 
and tacked down firmly. It was then covered with 
ordinary gilt-bronze paint. When dry, great branches of 
scarlet flowers in their leaves of yellow green, and reddish 
brown stems were painted in oil colors. At the lower 
left-hand corner was a yellow-white water bird standing 
among tall reeds. In full light this would all have 
seemed crude and bizarre; but in that dark and 
draughty corner it was a grand success, 


*,* 


IN painting tapestry the beginner is often alarmed at 
first by the tendency of the canvas to draw and shrink 
when thoroughly wet, so that it cockles in places; but 
this is of no consequence, as all will come right when the 
whole surface has been gone over. Never, on any 
account, wet the canvas defore stretching it. 


stature, but well proportioned, and not in the least a _ 
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spray-work, To fasten down the gold “ pass- 
ing,” strong waxed sewing silk, or, when the 
gold is raised, a stout waxed netting silk, is 
required. The best needles for sewing silk 
are round-eyed, and for floss silk use fine, sharp-pointed 
carpet needles. A large carpet needle is necessary for 
carrying the ends of the passing through the material. 
The greater portion of the old work was always wrought 
upon a separate foundation of linen and afterward fasten- 
ed to the ground of silk or velvet. Pure linen of the 
unbleached kind will answer for most work, that known 
as four-quarter flax being the best variety. When it is 
intended to leave some of the linen foundation show- 
ing—just as we leave the white paper ground of a 
water-color, to give the effect of a high light—then 
we must use a pure white linen. In all cases it must 
be boiled to take out the dressing and stiffness, and 
used double. 

Turning for a moment to tools, an embroidery frame 
is an indispensable article. A useful and convenient 
form is that made from a stout iron rod, bent into the 
form of an oblong, about 48 by 18 inches, Beyond this 
a small flat pincers is also necessary where gold is em- 
ployed. This tool serves for turning the threads neatly, 
laying properly, and holding them until fastened down 
with the waxed silk. 





The first step in working is to stretch tightly the linen - 


foundation in our frame. The design must be traced 
on thin paper, such as decorators use for detail pounces. 
This prepared design must be tacked to the linen and 
the lines carefully sewed over with a red thread. The 
paper may then be torn away. If many repeats of one 
ornament are required, we can first draw it on stout 
paper, place it in position, and prick through to the linen 
with strong, pointed pen and Indian ink. This latter 
method is more as a guide than an exact outline, and re- 
quires a little drawing skill to connect up the ink marks 
by hand. At the same time, while keeping the main 
lines it enables the detail to be varied slightly, which 
gives a far more artistic and less mechanical effect than 
fae-simile repeats. 

In the actual sewing, commence with the centre line. 
The silk leaves of flowers must be laid smooth and 
close, according to the direction of the leaf,and then the 
silk should be fastened down with a wavy line of gold 
stitched upon it with waxed thread of. its leaf color. 
With other work the silk is placed evenly in regular 
lines, either slantways or perpendicular ; this is crossed 
here and there with a single horizontal thread, and lastly 
is tied down at close intervals by the single stitch used 
for shading. In shading, commence with the lightest 
shade, lay it closely in stitches of varying length, not al- 
ternating them too regularly, and then stroke the darker 
up into it, avoiding any splitting of threads. In work- 
ing floral design the shades of leaves must contrast 
well ; do not try to blend them, like painting, as em- 
broidery must be worked for its effect before finish. 
When delicate shading is required, as with figure, it is 
worked with long and short stitches, as before describ- 
ed; but extra thought and pains must be taken in plac- 
ing every stitch, 

When the different portions of the ornament are com- 
pleted on the linen, cut them out, leaving a narrow mar- 
gin of foundation by which to tack them to the proper 
ground of silk or velvet. To cover this edge, we use 
floss silk or twist, and guiding it with finger and thumb 


~_ of one hand, fasten it down with a single stitch at short 


intervals. Use silk with floss and thread or sewing-silk 
with twist edging. Having flowers and leaves, for in- 
stance, thus securely placed, we have the connecting 
stems or scrolls to work directly on our ground, These 
scrolls are made with silk twist, sometimes red or yel- 








knotting it on the other side. pone take yellow or 
orange silk and sew the twist in its place, over and over, 
finishing it with a similar knot atthe end. If possible, 
draw the scrolls lightly by hand with chalk, keeping the 
sizes and measurements exact and slightly varying the 
detail, as before described. Where this cannot be done, 
use the thin traced paper and afterward tear it away. 
.The scrolls and sprays should be accompanied by an 
inner line or running stitch, in-yellow floss silk ; the be- 
ginning of each stitch must be laid just over the termi- 
nation of the preceding end, or else brought up through 
it, Little occasional leaves on the scrolls are formed 
with the twist at the same time, and filled with floss silk. 
Spangles are threaded in the middle and fastened with 
a stitch each way. 

In fastening the design to the ground we must stretch 
the latter in the frame ; this is best done by straining a 
moderately thick and soft linen, and then temporarily 
tacking the silk or velvet upon this. In edging the 
work, as previously instructed, if necessary we use two 
or three thicknesses of twist, according to the thickness 
required ; but whether single or triple, the lines are held 
together. and fixed at the one sewing. 

Now a few final hints on the working of gold thread. 


. Sometimes it is sewn flat on the linen and at others 


raised upon pack thread, and always two threads are 
laid carefully side by side. The ends only are passed 
through the linen and fastened behind. The gold 
thread may be sewn in place with silk to match or of a 
bright red color, which latter increases the richness. 
The thread when in masses is laid in whichever way 
best suits the design, either up and down or crossways. 
The two ways of working the gold are by straight and 
by wavy lines. With the former it only requires laying 
close and even and then stitching in a regular way to 
get a simple diaper effect therefrom. The wavy method 
of laying gold is by far the best. Sew a pack thread 
raised surface in close rows across the pattern; upon 
this the gold is worked. 

The needle must be brought up where the sfztch 
should occur, giving the gold a sharp bend round it to 
more than a right angle, and stitching down the loop 
thus made. Hold the stitch firmly while proceeding 
downward to the second stitch, and so on throughout, 
taking care not to pull the gold tightly and bring it out 
of place. Having passed through the first end and fas- 
tened it, take another thread, and commencing at the 
bottom, bend the gold thread in opposite directions. 
Leave two rows of cords between each stitch with the 
first and every line of gold Thus, if in the firs? line we 
bend the gold from right to left upward, and stitch it 
consequently from left to right downward, in the sec- 
gnd \ine we shall bend the gold from right to left 


‘downward, and stitch it from left to right upward. 


The third and odd threads will therefore be alike, and 
also the even numbers. The lines, being alternately 
stitched together, will form up into a beautiful little in- 
terlacing effect, without any actual crossing of lines. 
Where a simple wave is desired throughout, all the lines 
must follow each other in one direction ; but this is 
practical only directly upon the linen, straight layers 
and interlacing alone being suitable upon raised corded 
ground. In floral work and similar ornament, the gold 
is chiefly used as an outline, not only on account of its 
general richness, but because of it being the best thing 
to separate contrasting colors. Wherever gold thread 
is used, let it be of the best quality. This instruction 
in working gold should more properly have been given 
before that of fixing the ornaments in their finished 
place; but the plan adopted seemed less open to con- 
fusing the reader. 

The technical and artistic eicniits of design and 
color are beyond the scope of this article. Some 
tuition, much study of good work, and patient personal 
striving are necessary to produce original and scholarly © 
conceptions. F. PARSONS. 





APpPLiQué work is still very much in use, more espe- 
cially for bold work. Appliqué work takes the place of 
solid embroidery in delineating a given pattern, with, in 
certain cases possibly, a better effect at a much less cost 
of labor. It has in all cases to be outlined, and this can 
be done either with a cord sewn down with fine silk, or 
overcast, or with buttonhole stitch in colors to match or 
harmonize with the rest of the work. Any method of 
outlining that effectually hides the cut edges of the 
pattern, at the same time securing them, will serve ; gold 
cord has a rich and beautiful effect for this purpose 
where it is found suitable. 
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TREATMENT OF DESIGNS. 


 JACQUEMINOT ROSES. 














over the background. 
Follow the colors in the study before you as 

closely as possible, as they are excellently rendered. 

Match each tone from your box before putting 





lake dries very slowly. For the local 
tone, use madder lake, white, yellow ochre, light 
red, and ivory black. In the shadows, use 
lake, bone brown, anda little cobalt. In the high 
lights, mix white, vermilion, rose madder, a very 
little light cadmium, and a small quantity of i 
black. It is necessary to use the ivory black wi 
great caution, as too much will give an inky effect 
to the coloring. In some of the cool bluish re- 
flected lights, a very little cobalt may be added. 
If the color of the roses does not appear to be 
rich en when first painted, a glaze of madder 


= 


with the oil in glazing, to dry the lake quickly ; 
also be careful not to add too much of this drier, 
as it would then be liable to crack the paint. 

For the local tone of the green leaves, use ant- 
werp blue, white, light cadmium, madder lake and 
ivory black : Substitute vermilion for madder lake 
in the high lights, and for the shadows use burnt 
sienna with raw umber added to antwerp blue, 
cadmium, and ivory black. Where sharp outlines 
occur in stems or leaves, draw them carefully, using 
flat pointed sables for the purpose. 

ATER-COLORS,—Have a 1 of medium 
rough paper well stretched, and sketch in lightly 
with a finely pointed pencil the principal outlines 
of the design, Wash in the general tone of the 
red roses, and while this is drying the background 











the crayon on *the paper, as mistakes in this me- 
dium are not wery easily corrected. Last of all, 
place the lightest colors in ition, and finish 
the details with delicacy and precision, using a 
er pointed hard crayon for the eyes, ears, red 
touches in the mouth, and paws. A few touches 
of soft white crayon will give the high light on 
the ball of blue yarn, while the shadow of the 
thread is outlined with a few touches of warm 
gray. In finishing the basket, a little warmer 
yellow tone may be given to the straw color than 
is seen here ; and a finely pointed brown crayon 
will be needed for drawing the handle and border. 
A small paper stump is used to blend the tones in 

rts, but the little finger will best serve for rub- 

ing large surfaces. 





A NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD. 


As this landscape study is so broadly 
treated, it will be found available for copying in 
oil, water-color or pastel. 

O1L.—A prepared wooden panel, canvas, or 
thick mill-board may be used, providing only that 
the surface be not too rough or uneven. Draw 
carefully, with a pointed charcoal stick, the prin- 
cipal features of the landscape, marking especially 
the distant trees at the horizon, the cottage in the 
middle distance, and the pool in the foreground. 
The sky may be painted first. For the blue tone 
at the top, mix permanent blue, white, a little 
light cadmium, madder lake, and a very little 
ivory black. Paint the clouds with white, yellow 
ochre, cobalt, vermilion and a little ivory black in 
the local tone, adding light red and raw umber 
in the darker parts. The distant gray-green trees 
are painted with permanent blue, white, yellow 
ochre, madder lake and ivory black. The foliage 
of those in the middle distance is much warmer in 
color, but is still less brilliant than the foreground 








ec | be put in, 
‘or local tone of these roses, mix rose madder, 
vermilion, yellow ochre and sepia, with a little 
lamp-black added last. In the half tints, cobalt 
may be used, but care must be taken to prevent a 
ish effect. For the highest lights, use rose 
der, a little light cadmium and a very little 
lamp-black. Run these colors over the r 
in separate washes, the yellow first and the black last, letting 
each wash dry before applying the next. The background 
is broadly put in at the first, with a flat wash of yellow 
ochre, rose madder, sepia and cobalt; in finishing, the 
deeper touches are washed in, and lamp-black with light red is 
added beneath the stems. The deepest shadows in the roses are 
reserved until the general effect of color is obtained throughout. 
For the green leaves, mix a wash of antwerp blue, yellow ochre, 
lamp-black and vermilion ; in the high lights, which are cool in 
tone, use rose madder in place of vermilion, and in the shadows 
add light red. When the greens are very vivid, light cadmium is 
substituted for yellow ochre. Wash in the stems with the same 
colors that are used for the leaves, adding sepia in the shadows. 
{n finishing, put in the strongest touches of color beneath the 
roses and between the petals, using rose madder, sepia anda 
little cobalt. In the reflected lights a touch of vermilion is seen. 
The highest lights may be taken out with clear water and blot- 
ting-paper if ~ become covered. Keep the washes crisp and 
fresh in color. If the opaque colors are preferred in copying 
the study for decorating purposes, chinese white is added to the 
transparent colors given above, and very little water is used with 
the washes. 

PasTEL.—Select a tone of warm yellowish gray paper (a 
fine pumicif or velvet paper ‘is very satisfactory for this pur- 
pose), and draw in the principal forms with a rather hard pastel 
of light reddish gray tone. Rub inthe background first with a 
general tone of light greenish yellow, and over this put touches 
of green, red, grey and so forth, following the effect seen in the 
colored plate as nearly as possible. This need not be rubbed 
together very much, but the tones may be gently softened with a 
small paper stump. 

For the roses, select a medium tint of red crayon and put ina 
— tone with this, choosing a darker color for the shadows. 

he lightest parts should be kept till the last, and it is better not 
to rub the colors together until all are arranged in their proper 
relations, Put in the n leaves with a medium tint of light 
and shade, adding the darker shadows later, and rubbing in the 
— wee delicately with a soft light greenish gray pastel. The 

he leaves, the little pink touches in parts, and other such 
details are carefully rendered with a harder quality of crayon cut 
toa point. Keep the masses of light and shade well defined, 
softening the edges of the tones only sufficiently to model the 
form of leaf or petal. As soon as the work is finished for the 
day, cover the pastel paper with a sheet 
of clean tissue paper to preserve it from 
the dust. Pastels should be always 
framed under glass. 








THREE LITTLE KITTENS. 


THOSE who wish to use con- 
struction lines for-copying this study 
will find it most feasible to strike across 
the plate two horizontal ones that will 
respectively touch the back of the centre 
kitten and the top of the head of the kit- 
ten in the basket; then a vertical line 
Soren tte centre of the plate, and on 
each of this two more vertical lines 





“THE INFANT JESUS AND JOHN.” 


Taw. Sat. 


( FLORENTINE TERRA COTTA OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.) 


merge in the cooler part of the background, a little black may be 
used with white and the two yellows named. These yellows alone 
will give the warmer part of the foreground. All the objects 
should be painted along with the colors that relieve them, while 
all are fresh and willing to unite. That is, the first general 
painting should be accomplished at one sitting. These colors 
may be allowed to dry and to be freshened with poppy oil before 
any details are added. It will be necessary to use some small 
sable brushes, but good-sized bristle brushes will give the best 
texture to the fur. 

FOR WATER-COLORS, the paper may be dampened for stretch- 
ing and dampened again for the general washesof the back- 
ground ; then it will do well dry. The first light washes of the 
background may be carried directly over the basket and on most 
of the outlines of the kittens. They will really give much of the 
light color in the fur, and may easily be covered with the dark. 
The palette may be the same as for oils, with the addition of 
burnt Sienna and lemon yellow. The former, with indigo and 
crimson lake, will be found useful in the dark parts of the fur. 
Cobalt and light red will give the-cool gray of the worsted and 
also qualify the light on the fur. It will be pardonable to touch 
Chinese white on the whiskers and on any white places so tiny 
that they are not likely to be properly spared. But unless the 
copy is made in Gouache, the less Chinese white used the better. 
The most pleasing light is given by sparing the white paper and 
qualifying the tone as needed. How brilliant a little lemon yel- 
low makes the nearer eye of the crouching kitten! How fair and 
soft thin burnt Sienna and crimson lake make all the white noses 
and paws! No part of the basket is very dark ; it must be finish- 
ed with soft touches of thin color. It is exacting in its character 
asto drawing andto coloring. Not only must it be laid in correctly 
at first, but all its finishing touches must suit its pretty curves. 
If any part should be found too strong, wetting and applying 
blotting-paper will suit the texture ; but it is best not to work in 
anticipation of this process. In painting the fur, hard, wiry 
effects of small brushes must be avoided with water-colors as 
well as with oils. Good-sized sables that have never been ill 
treated so asto lose their spring are the brushes to be used. De- 
tails like the eyes and feet require painstaking touches ; but 
these are pretty sure to get justice. What the copyist must heed 
most carefully is the first general locating of color. 

PASTEL.—Use a fine quality of velvet pastel paper for this 
study, which will require delicate handling in parts. Make, 























SCHOOL OF DONATELLO. 


greens ; for this, mix permanent blue, cadmium, 
white, madder lake, and ivory black, adding raw 
umber in the shadows. 

In the immediate foreground, the warm yel- 
low greens are painted with antwerp blue, white, 
light cadmium, vermilion, and ivory black. Raw 
umber and light red, also touches of madder lake, 
are seen in the shadows. In the tree trunks and 
branches, use bone brown, white, permanent blue and light red, 
adding ivory black and madder lake where needed. 

The sheep may be lightly touched in with a small: flat bristle 
brush, after the ground is painted, and the colors used are raw 
umber, white, a little ivory black, yellow ochre and a very little 
madder lake; in the more distant ones, a little permanent blue 
or cobalt is added. Paint the cottage with bone brown, white, 
yellow ochre, cobalt, and light red, adding madder lake in the 
richer shadows. For the general work, the flat bristle brushes 
may be used; but in finishing, drawing the branches, grasses, 
and other details, small flat pointed sables will be needed. 

WaATER-COLOR.—A white paper of medium rough texture, well 
stretched, will be suitable for copying this study in transparent 
colors. If the opaque method is preferred, almost any material 
can be used to paint upon. Chinese white is then mixed more or 
less with all the colors, less water being employed in the washes. 

The list of colors used is the same in both cases : viz., for the 
sky, cobalt, yellow”ochre, rose madder and lamp-black, adding 
sepia in the shadows of the clouds. 

Wash in the distant greens with cobalt, yellow ochre, rose 
madder and lamp-black. The warmer greens of the foreground 
and middle distance are made with cadmium, prussian blue, 
vermilion and lamp-black for the local tone, while in the shadows, 
rose madder and sepia are added. 

In painting the grasses, where a very warm yellowish tone is 
seen, light zinober green will be found 2 useful color, combined 
with blue or cadmium, as the case may be ; sometimes vermilion 
is added to it, and a little lamp-black is also mixed with the 
washes, 

For the tree trunks and branches, mix sepia, yellow ochre, 
cobalt and light red ; these colors will also serve for painting the 
sheep, with the addition of rose madder and lamp-black in those 
which are more distant. The roof and walls of the house are 
washed in with these colors also—namely, sepia, yellow ochre, 
cobalt and rose madder for the roof, with lamp-black added in 
the walls and light red in the warmer shadows. The paper is 
left clear for the high lights if the transparent method is used, 
and thin washes of the desired color are then run over the spots 
or spaces. If the opaque colors are used, on the contrary, the 
high lights are loaded, chinese white being mixed with the color 
or put on alone. 

Large and small camel’s-hair brushes are needed, some round 
and rather flat, others very finely pointed. 


PUNCH-BOWL AND CUPS. 


AFTER securing the design with 
india ink on china, paint the grapes with 
deep violet-of-gold, modified with deep 
blue green in some places and with deep 
purple in others. For instance, the high- 
est spot of light must be left a very pale 
blue, and for the reflected or half lights 
seen on the shadow side, which must be 
warm in tone, use deep purple, pure in 
tone. The cast shadow may be washed 
in over the local color with neutral gray. 
These several tints must be blended 
softly one into the other, and while all 
are necessary to give rotundity, there 
must be no perceptible division of the 
various colors so employed. It is better, 
too, to use these colors in rather thin 
washes, and secure the depth of color by 
repeating this several times, than to at- 
tempt to attain it at once by putting on 
the color thickly, as this would probably 
blister in firing. The leaves are to be 
painted with chrome green and yellow- 
for-mixing ; the under‘side of the leaf 
must be kept quite pale and of a bluish 
cast. The heavy stalks and stems must 











be pee er brown 3 a Seve 4, to.which 
may deep pu n the deepest accents. 
Shade the leaves po yen hen the veins with 
brown green, The little spiral tendrils may be a 
very yellow green, Two if not three firings will be required. 

Another method of treatment, which is purely decorative, is by 
the use of golds, only two or three being employed to 
get the desired effect. One which attracted considerable atten- 
tion at the World’s Fair was so treated. After.firing and rub- 
bing with the glass brush to obtain a soft lustre, the design is 
brought out with the agate burnisher. In a measure it’is etched 
work and produces a most brilliant effect, well worth the time, 
money, and labor bestowed on it. Whichever treatment the bowl 
is given, the same must be followed for the cups. 

While a background might look well, it is not necessary, for 
the design covers so much of the china. 

Next month we shall give the working design for the inside of 
the bowl, which is a continuous garland, charmingly 





THE SNOW SCENE, 


THE little snow scene on this page, showing old mills, 
overlying a forest scene, may be used in various ways for the 
decoration of small articles suitable for Christmas gifts. It ma 
be reproduced as a whoie or in part on paper or on silk, in blac 
and white, orin colors. Sepia will give pleasing effects, warm 
sepia and burnt umber being also employed, as usual in sepia 
painting ; or if one desires to suggest the natural coloring of the 
pines, prussian blue may be mixed with the sepia. Raw sienna 
will give a more decided green, but the se olive produced with 
the sepia and prussian blue is safer. If a cold bluish tone be 
preferred, prussian blue may be introduced in the black, what- 
ever black is used—ivory black, lamp-black or indian ink. 

For a simple, sketchy decoration only, the old mills may be 
left out and the snow-laden pine trees at the left brought over as 
a foreground of the forest scene. The crows will consequently 
have flown away out of the margin at the right. The surface 
must be carefully spared for the snow, and the dark touches, of 
whatever medium they may be, brought up around the half 
tone, as many as four distinct values ora recognized. Silk or 
satin of a dead white may be used effectively for snow-scenes and 
treated | epoepne the same as paper, only that they are not damp- 
ened ; they give soft outlines without it. 





THE HAND-MIRROR. 


OIL CoLors.—This design may be carried out on 
ivory, celluloid or china, For painting it on either ivory or cellu- 
loid oil colors should be employed. 

The wild roses which decorate the back are painted with yellow 
ochre, rose madder and white, shaded with a soft delicate gray 
made by adding a touch of blue. The centres of the flowers are 

le cadmium shaded with burnt sienna and burnt umber, with a 
faint tinge of green showing beneath. The leaves should bea 
rich, warm olive, made with antwerp blue, cadmium, and modified 
with burnt sienna, Vermilion, black and raw umber. The stems 
are brown at the base, shading into a green, and at the top very 
rich and warm, in tone almost crimson. The design for the front 
of the glass frame may be done in several shades of olive, or the 
leaves may be a grayish olive tint, and the olives may be repre- 
sented in their natural hue when ripe, which is a very dark purple, 
almost black. 

MINERAL CoLors.—The wild roses should be painted with 
carmine No, x shaded with apple green, the centres put in with 
aces sr yellow relief in tiny raised dots. The leaves are to 

painted with yellow-for-mixing and apple n, shaded with 
brown green; the stems with brown 3, shaded with brown 4, 
to which may be added a touch of deep purple. The thorns are 
deep purple. 

For the wreath of olives use brown: green shaded with black 
green no, 7. The fruit may be painted with deep violet-of-gold, 
deep purple and neutral gray. 

In RELIEF.—Both designs would also be appropriate for 
wood-carving, or hammered out in silver or brass. 5 





DESIGNS FOR GLASS PAINTING. 


Our design for the German Rhine-wine glass is to te 
executed in raised gold. After the paste has been fired the gold 
is worked over in two shades—Roman and green gold, 


In the water-lily design for an ice-cream plate and 
finger-bowl, the stems and centres of the flowers are painted in 
raised gold, as is also the outlining of the petals. After the 
firing of the te and gold, the petals are in with white 
enamel, which one must be careful not to put on too thickly. 





THE SET OF FRUIT PLATES, 

THE ple with the chestnut design is the first of a 
set of half a dozen (to be extended to a dozen if to be 
published in The Art Amateur in successive issues. As the 
will be all in the same style, it would be well for those 
to paint the series to tint the plates now, if a colored ground 

secur- 
If put away 


desired, as it would 
ing half-a-dozen 


be -an easier and way of 
of exactly the same tint. 




















In the burr, sim indicate 
add the spikes with the fine point of a brush. The plate should 
have at least two firings. : 





“ THE YOUNG LORD” (see November issue, page 145). 


AN intéresting subject for a in oil colors will be 
found in this anes attractive picture. goo Bo different scheme 
of color may be f than that we have suggested for paint- 
te Sa a mineral colors. The costume consists of a gold- 
ush coat, blue-satin russet-leather co 
long hose, and low shoes adorned with buckles. A hat of 
brown velvet, with light blue plume, is held beneath the arm. 
Ruffles of old lace adorn the neck and i 
is held a bronze-colored Race apm tied with a blue-and-gold 
tassel. The ge: eg hasa complexion, with dark brown 
i oak. 
The oil colors used for the curtain in the background are, mad- 
der lake, white, yellow men ad black for the local tone, with 
the addition of burnt sienna in the shadows, and the omission of 
ellow ochre ; mix cobalt or permanent blue with the half tints. 
For the old-gold plush coat, use yellow ochre, raw umber, a lit- 
tle cadmium, white, arid ivory black, adding burnt sienna and a 
very little permanent blue in the richer shadows. Paint the 
blue satin breeches with antwerp blue, white, a little cadmium, 
madder lake, and ivory black; in the shadows add burnt 
sienna and raw umber. The plume is painted with the colors 
ven for the blue breeches; the brown velvet hat with bone 
wn, white, yellow ochre, burnt sienna, and:ivory black, 
adding cobalt in the lights. The same colors will serve for the 
leather leggings, with the addition of a little deep cadmiym in 
the lighter parts. Paint the oak and table with yellow ochre, 
white, raw umber, ivory black, and burnt sienna. Touch inthe 
high lights of the brass buttons with a little cadmium, white, 
vermilion, and raw umber. For the brown hair, use bone brown, 
white, yellow ochre, burnt sienna, and a little ivory black. The 
colors used for the flesh are white, vermilion, madder lake, yel- 
low ochre, cobalt, raw umber, and ivory black. 








** ROSES” (THE FRONTISPIECE). 


THIS charming subject may be carried out in a very 
delicate scheme of color, the darkest t in the whole composi- 
tion represented the hair of the young girl. This is 
light ish brown, while the flesh, partly in iow, is of an 
ivory whiteness, with faint pink showing in the cheeks and ears. 
In her hands the young girl holdsa spray of tea-roses, which 
harmonize ly with the soft blue satin dress she wears. A 
band “~ embroide aN cpm er ap — - 
color of the background, w! represented by a curtain of rich, 
amber-tinted plush. In the lowercorner on the left, a bit of soft 
white fur robe completes the composition. 

Either oil or water-colors may used in ge this study, 
though, as the original was executed in oil, t directions will 
refer specially to that medium, Select a fine absorbent canvas, 
and after drawing in the head and figure in the usual manner, 
with burnt sienna and turpentine, paint in the general tones of the 
background, For the local tone of the amber plush curtain, use 
light and dark cadmium, with white, raw umber, and ivory black. 
A very little permanent blue is added in the half tints, while 
light red in the shadows and reflected lights will give a warmer 
tone where required. 

For the pale blue of the dress, which is very delicate in quality, 
mix antwerp blue with white, a very little light cadmium, mad- 
der lake, and ivory black. In the shadows, use antwerp blue 
with burnt sienna, raw umber, and ivo' ene adding white 
when needed. The colors used in the fechas white, vermilion, 

llow ochre, madder lake, raw umber, cobalt, and & little ivo: 

lack. In the shadows, light red is added, and for certain d. 
touches around the eyes, burnt sienna may also be employed. 
The hair may a with a local tone of raw umber, burnt 
sienna, yellow , and. ivory black. 

In the ts, substitute li; red for burnt sienna, and mix a 
very little cadmium with the rng ochre. Permanent blue 
is added to the other colors in the 
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for * gree itis present. 
As the art of The Century points out in his lecture re- 
on another page of The Art Amateur, it is not only in 
(opaque water-colors) as well that 
white sometimes shows a bluish tinge. 
In such a case, he suggests that one can kill the blue by an ad- 
dition of brown. Brown in all shades reproduces admirably by 


E asks: “In pen-and-ink drawing for publica- 
tion, is it permissible to put in solid blacks with a b ?”’ Yes. 


J. W. G.—* Photo-engraving, Photo-etching, Photo- 
lithography,’’ by W. T. WinkinSon, published by Edward L. 
Wilson, 853 Broadway, New York ($3.00), will probably serve 
your purpose. A German work is *‘ Die Zinkogravure,” by 
Julius Kriiger, blished by A. Hartlebens, Leipzig, and a 
French one entit “Manuel Pratique Phototype,”’ by Voisin, 
which belongs to the series ‘‘ Bibliothéque de la Science en 
Famille.”” J. W. Bouton would, no doubt, procure for you any 
of these foreign books on the subject. 


STUDENT. — In pen work for reproduction, you should 
invariably draw with us black ink upon smooth white paper. 
Use no wash. Allow for reduction by keeping all parallel lines 
open-—that is to say, at regular distances apart. Remember, that 
the poorer the paper upon which your work is to be printed, 
and the more rapid the printing is to be, the fewer and sim- 
pler must be the lines in your drawing, for in reduction. by 
the photo-engraving lel lines in shading have a 
tendency to run together thicken, often altering the tone 
entirely of the original work. 





PASTEL PAINTING. 


S. T. J.—The landscape given as a color supplement 
this month can be reprodu effectively in pastel painting. 
Select a good velvet paper, light yellowish gray in tone, and 
draw u this a careful outline of the principal tree trunks ; the 
form of the houses and also the pool. 

The sheep may be in their places, and the distant 
horizon line lightly marked. Use throughout this prelimina 
sketch a finely pointed, light red-brown pastel, of medium soft 
quality, taking care not to make the lines too distinct, as they 
must not be seen when the work is finished ; no charcoal must 
be used in any case. 

Begin with the sky, and rub in a delicate tone of blue ; then, 
moving downward, put the clouds in place, blocking in the 
masses as simply as ible. Use the soft pastels for this, and 
blend them gently with the little finger when the paper is entirely 
covered, Leave the highesttights until ail is finished, so that they 
may not become dull or lose their crisp effect. Work downward, 
putting in, next, the distant greens; then the middle distance ; 
and lastly the strong colors of the foreground. Remember that 
mistakes are difficult to correct in this medium, and try to match 
all the colors carefully from those in your box before rubbing 
them on the paper. It is advisable to get all the different tones 
well in their places before blending any one part, and when the 
general effect is secured, then only should the highest lights be 

uton. Draw in the tree trunks carefully with a warm, soft 
rown, and touch in the gray lights firmly with a pointed crayon. 
The foreground shows more detail than is seen in the middle 
distance, and is decidedly stronger in color. Select a bright 
warm green for the grasses and a delicate gray for the sheep, 
remarking specially the little touches of reddish brown in parts. 

In painting the water, the lights are put in crisply, with touches 
of warm red, yellow and gray blue rubbed over the local tone. 
Keep the hard crayons well sharpened to a point for drawing 
these small details in finishing, and endeavor to preserve through- 
— the general effect of light and brilliancy seen in the original 
study. 


S. H. F.—(1) Coquelicét is poppy red. The word 
means ‘‘cockscomb,” (2) Pastel is derived from the Italian 
‘*pasta,” paste. As you probably know, pastels are made of 
colored crayons ground, worked into paste and dried. 


B. T. S.—The foley are trustworthy colors in 
1: white zinc, French c , yeliow ochre, chrome yellow, 
indian red, red ochre, soft red chalk, chinese vermilion, brown 
red, venetian red, chrome red, cadmium, carmine, madder lake, 
indigo, prussian blue, prussian black, burnt umber, raw umber, 
cobalt, ultramarine. 


B. P.—(1) In a portrait of such a size, pay very little 
attention to the details of the costume. Put all your work on 
the finish of the head. (2) There is a translation of Goupil’s 
little treatise on pastel painting, published by F. Weber & Co., 
Philadelphia. (3) If carefully preserved under glass, safe from 
dampness and exposure to the air, care being taken to keep the 
picture from contact with the glass, a pastel painting should be 
good for at least a hundred years, if we are to judge from the 
admirable state of preservation of the collection in the Louvre, 





WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 


A SUBSCRIBER writes: “In your magazine you men- 
tion a method of washing in a sky or background by cutting out 
the design in paper and then pasting or pinning it to the study 
before the sky is put in. What gum could be used which would 
not injure the surface of the paper for painting on after the cut-out 

ign was removed ?”’ 

It is best not to use ag The paper, which is used practi- 
cally as a stencil, ma quite thin, and, the drawing paper 
being moistened, it wil shins sufficiently if gently pressed upon 
it, work must be done quickly, and only the larger forms 
can be put in in this manner. 


J. T.—Paper mounted on a stretcher has the advan- 
tage that it can be tightened at any time by means of the wedges 
at the back. It may also be of any size. Very large cartoons 
are almost invariably mounted in this way. Instead of paper, 
canvas specially primed for water-colors is sometimes employed. 
This, from its texture, is particularly adapted for working with 
opaque colors, 


CHINA AND GLASS PAINTING. 


Str: (1) I have a china candlestick, the base formed 
of leaves, and cylinder in spirals, and individual olive dishes in 
the form of leaves and a vase (similar to the enclosed sketch). 


























































» neutral gray in the strong shadows. 
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the ground and for 
page of ieee y " added 
them glazing. aterials for modelling porcelain clay are 
usually obtained at the pottery where china is manufactured. 
Your work should be both fired and glazed at the same place. 


S. T. B.—The treatment of “Dancing in the Barn” 
pees 67, August issue) may be as follows: The woman has 
it brown hair, white hief, violet-colored dress. The dress 

in high light is pale and of a pink tinge ; in shadow, more blue- 
ish, with a few strong accents of a decided purple ; inside of 
skirt, same colors, with pearl gray in the medium shadows and 
For the violet shades use 
rtion and the 


with rich brown hat and yel- 
low rosette. His coat is yel- 
low brown, with brown shad- 
ings ; his waistcoat is pink, 
and he has light yellow 
breeches, with stockings to 
match ; dark brown shoes. 


SUBSCRIBER.—(1) You 
can get all the information 
you need about Dr. Linke’s 
enamels for glass painting by 
addressing Miss Anna Sieden- 
burg, 182 Race Street, Cin- 
cinnati. (2) Instead of buy- 
ing a glazier’s diamond, you 
might get from some diamond 
cutter a small splinter, and in- 
sert this into a piece of brass 
rod having a small hole drilled 
into one end. The splinter 
may be cemented with fish 
glue. Cheaper still for cut- 
ting glass is the glass-blow- 
er’s knife, which is a piece of 
thin steel tempered glass- 
hard by heating it cherry red, 
and then plunging it into ice- 
cold water or mercury. The 
edge should be ewe go b 
rubbing it upon an old, roug 
emery grindstone until fine, 
saw-like notches appear. It 
is then ready for use ; if much 
used, it should be sharpened 
repeatedly. 


S. T. P., Chicago.—(1) 
The mark “¢ K. P. M.” on 
your Dresden ue shows 
that the work is entirely mod- 
ern. It indicates that the 
ware was made at the ‘‘ Ké- 
nigliche Porzellan Manufac- 
tur,’’ which, translated, means 
the Royal Porcelain Manufac- 
tory at Charlottenburg (a 
suburb of Berlin), where the 
finest ware for painting on is 
made. For fine plaque dec- 
Oration there is nothing to 
equal this ware. (2) Youcan 
get the Royal Dresden tube colors at Fleischer’s store in 
Wabash avenue. 


READER.—(1) For such fine, delicate figure work 
as you mention, four or even five firings might not be too much. 
Two firings are,as a rule, found to be enough for ordinary 
flower paintings. ‘Some flower paintings need only one firing. 
(2) Rose purple is so much used for flowers that many painters 
keep a separate brush for it. (3) No one uses purple in shading 
red flowers in enamel colors. (4) Lay on the background with 
a large brush, and soften it with a stumping brush. 


B. T. J.—(1) “ Aufsetzweis” is the German for relief 
white. It issold with the Royal Dresden colors. (2) A color 
sheet of decorative fishes is one of the color plates for china 
painters to be given in The Art Amateur early in the coming 
year. - (3) Canary yellow (canariengelb) and pompadour mixed 
will give the flesh tint. For the cheeks use a little—a very 
little—rose purple. 


E. J. Hi—(1) The color may be removed from tinted 
grounds with tar paste, which leaves the design in white for 
painting. You can get a half-ounce bottle of the paste for 25 
cents. (2) Use the tinting oil for thinning your matt and glaze 
colors for grounding and painting. 


New SUBSCRIBER.—(1) Naturally. Red and yellow 
brown colors ought never to be mixed with lemon yellow. Egg 
yellow (eigelb no, 2) would have been safe. (2) For the ears of 
corn, use yellow brown and dark brown. 


S. F. B—A mixture of rose purple and light blue 
will do for the lilacs in the first painting. Take out the lights. 
Forthe second painting, use blue violet. 


E. A. H.—An excellent manual for your a! wea is 
that by M. Louise McLaughlin, published by Robert Clarke, of 
Cincinnati. 


Novice.—You might buy Miiller & Hennig’s “extra 
fine ground” Sicanetioenben anlar, but they will cost about 
double the price of the ordinary colors. For your purpose, 
however, we think the tube colors are all that is A 


A. T.—Albert yellow mixes well with all the reds and 
browns. It corresponds almost exactly with the Lacroix silver 
yellow. 


“THREE BLACK CROWS,” 


TAPESTRY PAINTING. 

F. J.—(1) Undoubtedly; tapestry painting is reall 
the ao a forgoten a res Bi the al cal 
for the purpose; not i isa car poco 

: on use are as 
the dyes are, but because they are liable to crack, ahebaes ae 
flexibility of a painted tapestry should be one of its strongest 
recommendations. 


TAPESTRY PAINTER.—An enlargement of “ Love’s 
Awakening” is among those offered for sale by the F. W. Devoe 
& C. T. Raynolds Co. 


STUDENT, New York.—(1) Of the pretensions of “ the 
lady principal” to teach painting we can say nothing ; 
but as we understand that “ art school’’ is raided from time 
to time by the sheriff's officers looking for something seizable 
to satisfy judgments against her, we suppose that the class rooms 


can y be quiet — for the pu of serious study. (2) 
Tapestry pain is well taught in New York at The Osgood 
Art School (4x Union Square), by Mme. Le Prince (1122 Broad- 


way), and by Mr. R. Bier (874 Broadway), who are all thoroughly 
responsible. 

CASILEAR.—We have already published much on 
the subject ; but next month we shall begin a new series of prac- 
tical articles on Tapestry Painting, by Mrs. Macpherson, who 
has made a specialty of the art. 


EMBROIDERY AND CHURCH DECORATION. 


YORK.—Why not put up a temporary screen of ever- 
greens mounted on light laths at the entrance to the chancel ? 
Any carpenter can make the foundation, and the decoration, 





which should be as light and delicate as possible, will be the 
work of the garnishers. 


S. H. T.—The word “ orphrey” is derived from the Latin 
‘‘ aurifrigium,” indicative of beauty and splendor. It took the 
place in the Catholic Church of the bands called *‘ clavi,” used 
for decorating the ordinary dresses of the ancient Romans. 


CRUX.—(1) The amice is the first vestment put on by 
the minister over his cassock when robing for the mass. (2) It 
is made of pure fine linen, and should be shaped as an oblong 
square, measuring thirty-six inches by twenty-five. It should have 
a small cross worked in the centre upon its upper edge, and 
strings sewn at each end, long enough to cross over the breast 
and encircle the body. (3) The colored chain-stitch on the alb 
is supposed to have its origin in the English custom of embroi- 
dering the under linen garments of the people of rank in the 
Middle Ages with delicate borders of color. (4) The decoration 
of the dalmatic is usually confined to the orphreys. 


SACRISTAN.— Your panel-like design would look well 
in the style of braid work known as soutache embroidery. The 
soutache braid is sold in two or three widths, and in all shades. 
A medium size will suit this design, which would do very well fora 
blotting-case. Any of the usual goods suitable for embroideries 
may serve as a foundation. All the outlines must be carefully 
followed with the braid; fine sewing silk to match the braid ex- 
actly is required. ‘The braid is very thin and pliable. It must not 
be turned over on the points in the design, but always turned 
around. The calyxes of the flower forms are worked in French 
knots, the petals being filled in with lace stitches as indicated. 
The vase should be appliquéd in a contrasting color and outlined 
with gold thread, the solid parts being also put in with gold. 





“FANCY BALL COSTUMES FOR CHILDREN. 


COLUMBINE.—The present and the two ngreqers J 
numbers of The Art Amateur furnish excellent models for your 
pu To make the costume illustrations more practically 
valuable to you, we will add some suggestions for carrying them 
out. One which may be closely copied in every detail is found in 
our engraving, after Vandyck, this month, of ‘‘ Prince William 
of Orange and his young fiancée, the Princess Mary Henrietta 
Stuart.’’? The little bride wears a robe of ivory satin embroider- 
ed in gold, with knots of blue ribbon at the waist and on 
the breast. The young ’s costume is composed of a pale 


POKER DRAWING BY HENRI GUERARD. 


blue satin doublet and hose, with knee-breeches and mantle of 

orange-colored silk, his low black shoes being tied with bows of _ 
orange-colored ribbon. A blue velvet hat adorned with an 

orange plume is held in the hand, and a mantle of rich yellow satin 

falls from his shoulders. 

Another y costume is seen in the picture called ‘‘ The 
Young Lord,” we published last month. Here the coat, trunks, 
and hose may be all of silver-gray satin, with red vest and bows 
of cherry satin ribbon. Large gilt buttons are on the coat, and 
a black velvet “chapeau” is carried beneath the arm. In his hand 
the young lord holds an ebony staff tipped with silver and 
tied with a crimson silk tassel. 

Other costumes of a lighter character are given in the pictu- 
resque group of children in the ‘present issue. The maiden's 
dress is of some pretty soft material, striped with pink and 
white ; a white kerchief is tied around her neck, and she wears a 
large straw hat ; the curly brown hair is tied with a pink ribbon, 
a bunch of wild roses being fastened in the front of her bodice. 
The young ** Corydon” at her side may be dressed as the “little 
boy blue,” with jacket and trousers of blue cloth, while a large 
white ruffle is fastened around the neck. His blue hat, tied with 
a white satin ribbon, is held in the hand. In The Art Amateur 
for October (see ‘‘ A Reverie’) is a pretty costume which might 
be effectively carried out to represent an “ old fashioned girl.” 
A high comb may be added in the hair, and the dress, a little less 
conventional in its details, will be effective made in white cash- 
mere or muslin, trimmed with rows of pale green ribbon, having 
a sash of the same color folded around the short waist. 

Many other charming costume figures will be found in back 
numbers of the magazine, which can be adapted for this pur- 
pose ; and in furnishing these suggestions it may be added that 
nothing can be prettier for very little children than the dainty 
dresses of “ flower fairies,’’ which admit of an endless variety in 
form and color. Extremely effective, and odd also, are those 
which are made to represent the different butterflies and moths ; 
a large colored plate illustrating many beautiful specimens 
of these insects was given in 
The Art Amateur last sum- 
mer, from which many cos- 
tumes of this character could 
be designed, the bodies of the 
butterflies suggesting the color 
of the jacket or waist, and the 
variegated wings represented 
by skirts fashioned to corre- 
spond. Nothing will be found 
more attractive than these lit- 
tle *‘ butterfly fairies,” who 
may be arranged in groups 
together and combined with 
the flower sprites, forming 
most graceful and picturesque 
tableaux. 


THE DECORATION 
OF A BANNER. 


M. P.—White mull or 
bunting, or any firm, light- 
weight woollen material, can 
be used for flags. If for em- 
broidered decoration, silk is 
best. The size to adopt de- 
pends largely upon the length 
of the inscription and the ex- 
pense to be incurred. At a 
height of twenty-five feet, 8 
by 6 would give fair propor- 
tion. The number of words 
to be inscribed and the char- 
acter of the inscription should 
suggest appropriate ideas for 
the general design. The Art 
Amateur has published from 
time to time alphabets of dif- 
ferent historic periods, orna- 
mental capitals, etc., from 
which choice as adaptations 
can be made. 

The difficulty of making 
pale blue lettering distinctly 
visible at the height named 
can be overcome by shading 
the side of the lettering near- 
est to the flagstaff, as well as 
the lower edges, with a darker 
neutral gray, and picking out 
the true shape of the letters 
in gold embroidery. 

To save time, the lettering might be cut from light blue piece 
silk, and attached to the foundation by a plain embroidery 
stitch or a yellow silk cord sewed on or attached by a cross 
stitch, or Persian filling. If a border is used other than 
straight bands of blue edged similarly to the lettering, much 
of the detail can be cut out from piece silk, the foundation 
being allowed to show through, the shading in gray and 
upper edges in yellow or gold. The deeper the orange tint 
of yellow, the more effective the ornament. 

Lettering cut from manilla paper can be pasted on the blue 
silk previously, when it becomes easy to keep the letters flat and 
free from fraying until finally attached. 

In order to give exact advice for this design, it would be nec- 
essary to learn the material decided on, the size, shape, and word- 
ing, and also the purpose and period the flag commemorates. 


PORTFOLIO FOR THE ART AMATEUR. 

Sir: Allow me to suggest that a charming cover 
for loose numbers of The Art Amateur may be made of card- 
board cut one inch larger both ways, covered first with a thin 
layer of cotton-batting to prevent wear on the edges of the 
dark plush, silk, velvet, or felt cover, which may be decorated 
with the name of the magazine in gold or silver letters in 
fancy type, and with the lovely spray of fuschia published in 
your February number of 1890 placed as it is on the page, the 
title being below, near the centre of the page, written either 
in one or two lines. The two covers should be made sep- 
arately, and laced and tied at the back with silk cord and tassels 
to match the letters; also tied with the same material in two 
or three places on the front. 

Two flaps of the same material as the outer cover should be 
firmly sewed with a fancy stitch in gold or silver silk to one 
side of the inner lining for folding under the magazines against 
the other side of the cover to prevent injury to the magazines 
from the cords or dust. Each year might have a cover or 
portfolio to itself, or the flaps might be made long enough to 
admit two or more years. .In the latter, a double or triple date 
might be placed artistically. Other beautiful decorations for 
the purpose would be the wild roses published in December, 
1889; study of clematis in February, 1890, and the decorative 
butterflies in November, 1889. The last, with the accompanying 
oat or grass heads, should be placed, with a hittle inclination 
to the right, a little above the title at the left. 

K. M, K., Dorchester, Ga, 



















SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED, 
« E. J. J.—Itis not easy to sell 
ings. J} to make ble | 
tions, You would be more y to sell them. 
esi Si in i 
et ter: 
me ng wal flaring line dies whi 
STUDENT.—(1) A fully illustrated article on the St. 
Louis School of Fine Arts was published 
August, 189t. (2) The Cincinnati Pottery Club exhibit at The 
World’s Fair, with illustrations, was described in our issue of 
May, 1893. 
READER.—(1) By “ breaking the tones” of a color is 


meant mixing them in such a way as to produce gray. (2) The 
amount of detail to be put into a decorative 
so much on where the picture is to be hung that it is ible 
to reply definitely to your inquiry. 

Y. M. C. A.—(1) The Francis Baring sale at Christie's 
brought, in round numbers, $720,000. But this included a large 


proportion of numbers in the catalogue ting property 
owned by Messrs j. Stewart and Robert K. _eatly 


W. V. K, AND A. McD,.—The increasing demand for 
monograms leads us to say that it will be impossible hereafter to 
bear the entire expense on f designing and reproducing them our- 
selves, We will gladly furnish monograms of the average size 
at a cost of fifty cents each, it being understood that subscribers 
grant us the privilege of reproducing the same in our columns. 


E. T. WILLIAMS.—“ Freehand Drawing,” by Anson 
K. Cross, is a good book for beginners, and Frank Fowler’s 
“Charcoal and Crayon Drawing” is excellent as a guide for the 
study of the human figure. Both these books and others suit~- 
able for students are listed in the June Art Amateur, p. 28. 


S. F. T.—Brooklyn, N. Y.—As-yet, we believe that no 
one is selling ‘‘ unmounted photographs of obj of interest at 
the World’s Fair”—except pictures of the buildings and statuary 
on the Fair grounds, of which C. D. Arnold, of Chi , has the 
monopoly. If any one is to do anything in this direction, it will 

robably be the enterprising Soule Photograph Company, 338A 
ashington Street, Boston, who make a specialty of unmounted 
photographs for art studies, 


A. P.—In a certain sense, to be sure, flowers painted 
as a subject may be called “still life.’ As you propose to treat 
them, however, they would more fitly be called ‘‘ flower studies,”’ 
as you purpose to paint your flowers as they grow in the open 
air. ‘* Still-life,” as a rule, implies a picture representing one or 
more inanimate objects—such as flowers, fruit, game, fish, or 
bric-A-brac—with drapery and other accessories to supply con- 
trasts of reflected lights and textures. 


H. M. M. D.—(1) There is no paper published for 
designers alone. (2) Original designs for wall-paper are 
bought by Warren, Fuller & Co., Fr. Beck & Co., of New 
York, Birge, of Buffalo, N. Y.,and no doubt other leading wall- 
paper manufacturers. The Cheney Brothers have bought many 
designs for silk. Your best plan would be to write to the 
Society of Associated Designers, whose office is in the Bible 
House, Fourth Avenue, New York. They could, no doubt, oe 
you in the way of disposing of your work, for it is for that 
purpose, we understand, that they are organized. 


S. T. F.—The landscape architects of The World’s 
Fair grounds are F. L. Olmsted & Co.; the Administration 
Building is by Richard M. Hunt; Machinery Hall, by Peabod 
& Stearns; the Agricultural Building, by McKim, Mead 
White; the Building of Manufactures and Liberal Arts, b 
George B. Post; -the Electricity Building, by Van Brunt & 
Howe; that of Minesand Mining, by S. S. Beman; Transpor- 
tation, by Adler & Sullivan ; the Fisheries, by Henry Ives Cobb ; 
the Venetian Village, by Burling & Whitehouse ; and the Hor- 
ticultural Building, by W. L. B. Jenney. 


Mrs. J. F.—When using oils on bolting cloth, dilute 
all the paints with turpentine on the lette before applying to 
the cloth. Blotting-paper is pla beneath the cloth while 
painting, to absorb the superfluous moisture. To paint with 
water-colors, first put in an under painting of chinese white. 
Chinese white is also mixed with all the colors more or less; in 
the high lights itis put on heavily. Very little water is used. 
The bolting cloth in all cases should be tightly stretched before 
one begins painting on it. ‘ 


CurRIo.—In London recently there was sold, for the 
large sum of 1,732/. Ios., a er-shaped cup ancient 
Damascus glass, enamelled above with Arabic inscriptions in 
colors, and six allegorical Eastern figures below—on silver-gilt 
stem and foot, decorated with fleur-de-lis and arabesques, and 
with knob of rock crystal in the centre of the stem—10% in. 
high. This was believed to be of about the middle of the thirteenth 
century. As far as any one can make out the quaint inscrip- 
tion, it means, “If you fill me with good wine it will go to the 
right place,”’ 


S..L.—You will find some hints on the topic on 
another page. We shall devote a special article next month to 
the subject of painting snow. 


PALETTES OF FAMOUS PAINTERS. 


THE collection of one hundred and sixteen palettes 
used by famous painters made by Beugniet, a Paris picture 
dealer, which by his will becomes the property of the French 
nation, took the collector forty years to gather, Most of them 
are in an ordinary work-a-day condition, but signed ; some bear 
a little sketch, a study of the kind which has made the particular 
artist famous. Among the more interesting, taking them alpha- 
betically, are mentioned those of Ben Constant, Berne- 
Bellecour, Rosa Bonheur, Bonnat, Chaplin, Clairin, Corot, 
Callmier, Daubigny, Eugene Delacroix, Detaille, Gustave 7 
Duez, Jules Dupré, Diaz, Robert Fleury, Francois Fromentin, 
Gervex, Géréme, Harpignies, Herbert, Heilbuth, 6% Isabey, 
Charles Jacque, Jacquet, J _ J. P. Laurens, 
Jules Lefebvre, Louis Leloir, Madeleine Lemaire, Munkacsy, A. 
de Neuville, Puvis de Chavannes, Ricard Th. Rousseau 
Passini, A. Stevens, Vollon, Vibert, W: 
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carving, and forms rative art, “The preface, by Mr. 
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nmlpcr eo The che papeagbe a hope Mr. 
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pel us to produce genuine art. ‘We do not know that 


desires. We are a long way off from that ; but let us make 
peer, inate ie, . Sg Tex agra nog gena 

orris ’ most are 
jotended to give osteid idea of the technical dificulties 


i workers. . 
papers on printing and dyeing are full of detailed and high 
ical The late F. Madox Brown, writing “4 


writers ha’ 
World’s Fair which, it is not too much to say, are among the 
best things in the British exhibit, and am the best of their 
kinds in the whole exhibition. The book itself, we may add, is 
an excellent example of the art of printing. 
Sons, $2.50.) 


ers, in which he often succeeded only too well. 
hand, he had one of the most vivid imaginations of modern times, 
aoe Oona uncommon gift, when ee eae 
c and artistic expression with pen pencil. No 
writer or artist of his day would better repay thorough critical 
study, which should the chaff from the wheat, and at 
the same time show the man in relation to his environment as a 


product of the great Revolution that culminated in 1 Mr. 
Story’s little book is an effort, though a a one, in that djrec- 
tion, and is therefore to be welcomed. e frontisp is a 


portrait of Blake after a miniature by John Linnell. (Macmil- 
lan & Co., 90 cents.) 


FIGURE DRAWING FOR CHILDREN, by Caroline 
Hunt Rimmer, seems to us more likely to be of use to the teacher 
than directly to the pupil. The lessons lay out a plan of work 
based on the child’s sa giving many diagrams of proportion 
and of action, with ry text, and then passing to outline 
drawings of the solid form, diagrams and outlines of the head 
and the members, and ending with some remarks on foreshorten- 
ing and composition. While all of the matter is valuable, much 
of it is above the easy be et remanent of children, and we should 
not like to say without making a practical test that the system of 
diagrams will be found to answer their purpose. But werecom- 
ene ‘geseunin to give the book a trial. (D. Lothrop Co., 

1.25. 





BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL, 


WOMEN OF THE VALOIS CourRT, from the French of 
Imbert de Saint-Amand, is really one of the earliest issues of that 
delightful writer in the series of ‘*‘ Famous Women of the French 
Court.” Although introduced to the English-reading public 
thus tardily, it is in many gy more interesting even than the 
popular volumes on Marie Antoinette and the Empress Jose- 
phine. In the first place, the epoch itself which witnessed the 
meteoric brilliancy, the magnificent licentiousness and the cold- 
blooded cruelty of the Valois reigns forms an unrivalled back- 
ground for the graceful writer and historian. Throughout this 
sao it is the women of the court who play the important réles 

rom the very start. When Francis I. ascended the throne of 
France in 1515, he is said to have exclaimed ‘‘ that a court with- 
out women is a b ha without spring-time and a spring-time 
without roses.” Truly he and his successors had no cause to 
complain thereafter. But what an infinite variety of types pre- 
sent themselves to us in this dazzling array of high-born dames ! 
First comes Marguerite of Angouléme, the pure and noble-mind- 
ed sister of Francis I., the author of the *‘ ee a. who 
was styled by her contemporaries the ‘‘ Pearl of Valois,” “‘ fourth 
Grace and tenth Muse ;” then a 
sion characters that 


Elisabeth of France (wife of Philip II.), and finally Marguerite of 

i f of soul and body.” 
And towering far above all these last as they come and go is the 
commanding ee of the cold, astute, cunning Florentine, 
Catherine de Medici, the dominant it for good or evil of 


statecraft and di ee 
a See 
ous records as well as those of subsequent historians, the result 
that the student can more nearly arrive at a estimate 
of alois courtiers and the times than ever before. The 





Il her death in 1589. As - 


“sketches of such as struck the s fancy, 

gd in sown style of art, afford 
glimpses of New York and ashington, Richmond and 
other cities as they were in 1852. author witnessed a spirit- 


party in front of Faneuil 1, 
glory, lectures innumerable, slave 


I , Bancroft, Theodore Parker, Horace i 

Presidents Pierce and Fillmore, The book is agree- 

bly written, though there is not much in it that adds to our 

knowledge either of Thackeray or of the times. (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $2.00.) 


AN EMBASSY TO PROVENCE, by Thomas A. Janvier, 


* soci dou Féli eS account of a short trip in the 
south of France, during which author visited and talked with 
the celebrated Roumanille, Mistral, and the 


honor, though shared with bakers, inn-keep- 
ers, school-teachers and publishers, for, as our author re’ it 
is conferred only on those “‘ possessed of an inspired soul.” Mr. 
Janvier’s i is evident on every page, and it appears to 
be about two thirds made up of sunshine and the rest ‘' vin blanc 
et clairet.’’ So inspired, Mr. Janvier took three months to travel 
with Mrs. Janvier from Marseilles to Avignon, making notes 
about the dogs, old book-shops, and olive groves on the way, and 
reading upon ancient and modern Provencal poetry ; and, at the 
end, was admitted to the worshipful company of the “ félibres,” 
or poets, and to take part in their ‘‘félibrijados,” or poetic 
carousals, of all of which he has given a most enjoyable account. 
(The Century Co., $1.25.) 


A TRUTHFUL WOMAN IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
is the original and ive title that Miss Kate Sanborn gives 
to her pleasant li volume on the ‘American Riviera.” 
Tourists will find it useful as a handbook, and those debarred 
from visiting this blest land will at least be entertained by the 
author’s lively writing. There are full accounts of Pasadena, 
where flowers and mels and strawberries and ‘‘seal-skin 
sacks”. are taken as a matter of course, and of San Diego, 
Coronado Beach, Riverside, Santa Barbara, and similar delightful 
places where one can bask in the sunshine of absolute content 
with less difficulty, it seems, than in any other spot on the face of 
the globe. (D. Appleton, & Co., 75 cents.) 


To Gypsy LAND, by Elizabeth Robins Pennell, like 
Mr. Janvier’s book, appeared originally in the form of articles 
in The Century. The illustrations, by Mr. J h Pennell, are 
reprinted in the book. Mrs. Pennell tells us, in a frank and 
charming manner, of her remote gypsy ancestry and her love for 
gypsy music, which led her first to form the acquaintance of 
some Romany families near Philadelphia. Then she and her 
husband went on a long search after the ideal gypsy in Hungary, 
Transylvania, and Roumania. They met many gypsies and 
among them many good musicians, but none any wilder or 
freer than in America. In short, the Romany of Eastern 
Europe are mostly settled and hard-working folk, either as 
cultivators of the soil or as musicians in the large cities, and the 
only nomads are beggars, The gypsy “free as the deer in the 
forest” is purely a creature of the imagination. But, then, the 
Pennells went a ing on bicycles, which is only a little 
better than vagabondizing by rail. Perhaps if they had gone 
afoot or by wagon, they might have had better luck. (The 
Century Co., $1.50.) 


THUMB-NAIL SKETCHES, by George Wharton 
Edwards, are five short stories, or rather anecdotes, with illustra- 
tions to match, in a miniature gilt-edged, sheepskin-covered vol- 
ume. ‘Moglashen” gives a novel idea of Scotch hospitality as 

ised upon an unsuspecting artist, who, accepting a pressing 
invitation to stay over night, is by the ladies of the house, 
and is coolly informed by his host that he (the latter) is hospita- 
ble, ‘‘ but without the abeelity” to carry out his kind intentions. 
“The Clavcin, Bruges,” tells of a velvet-coated and beruffied 
ghost who played old-fashioned airs to the author — a 
thunder-storm, at the top of the belfryof Bruges. ‘‘ The Coffee- 
House, Maarken,” tells of the stupefying effect of a traveller’stales 
of New York upon the Dutch mind, and how the landlord, under 
their influence, put down his mug with the cover lifted—a gen- 
eral invitation to drink at his expense. ‘‘ Strange to Say” isa 
story of an escaped lunatic; and ‘‘ A Féte Day and Evening in a 
Dutch Town” shows how the people of Holland can cram 
into one holiday a ch service, a pigeon match, a procession 
of green and yellow gigs filled with pretty girls, a wedding, with 
gilded pipes to smoke and tea served in a bucket. (The Cen- 
tury Co., $1.00.) 


WHITTIER WITH THE CHILDREN, by Margaret 
Sidney, enshrines some peculiarly charming reminiscences of the 
gentle poet ‘‘ who retained his child-soul to the very last.’’ The 
author speaks as one who knew him well and loved him, and she 
has interwoven her ‘‘ wreath of bays’’ in the true spirit of tender 
sympathy. (D. Lothrop Company, illustrated, $1.50.) 





FICTION. 


DAVID BALFOUR, Being Memoirs of his Adventures 
At Home and Abroad. Robert is Stevenson, in this delight- 
ful sequel to his exciting romance *‘ Kidnapped,” takes up the 
thread of Balfour's tortuous career after he arrives in Edinburgh 
and becomes the recognized heir of his miserly uncle, Ebenezer, 
thereby securing a slender allowance. He now proposes to visit 
the University of in order to complete his education, but 
first must discharge the duty of a stanch friend by helping Alan 
Breck Stewart out of Scotland, and secondly satisfy the claims 
of conscience by testifying to the innocence of James Stewart of 
the Glens, wrongfully accused of the Appin murder. 

The goes on to describe with incomparable skill and un- 
varying ys cyord how the unsophisticated but stout-hearted 
Scotch lad fe’ ee and otherwise ; how 
he journeyed into H and , Meeting with divers 
strange experiences, and how at last he won Catriona Drummond, 

lass in Scotland for his bride, and became 
actual laird delicacy, homely pathos and 
com: 


of The 
literary charm of this volume really shame any attempt at descrip- 
tion. We mend: unreservedly to every of honest, old- 
fashioned romance, (Charles 's Sons, $1.50.) 
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ALCONY STORIES, by Grace King, are an agreeable 
Hey a ie sph ote i, he 
are t, ng ern life, often 

than anecdotes, but always pleasantly written. ‘A 
Three” is of a Southern general, his new landlord 

former overseer, and his wife, Honorine, who has hard work 
ee her husband patience in his altered circumstances. 

« Demoiselle,” who, before the war, had her dresses 

from Paris, and is reduced to teaching children and to 

old Champigy, who takes pity on ; and “ Mimi’s 

Marriage” with a little blonde fellow, wher. her ideal was a big, 

tall, dark, rich Jules, or Raoul, or Guy ; and, in short, most of the 

other stories turn on the dramatic changes of fortune 

about by the war. This gives the book a rather tragic cast; but 

the tales are all short, and are enlivened by much curious obser- 

vation and many quaint turns of speech. They are well illus- 
trated. (The Century Co., $1.25.) 


Lucia, HUGH AND ANOTHER were emphatically an 
unfortunate trio. The author, Mrs. J. H. Needell, has written 
her story with a great deal of cleverness and skill—so much so, 
in fact, that the reader’s sympathy, as far as Hugh and ‘‘An- 
other” are concerne ', inclines entirely toward the latter. Lucia 


i 


a 


til poor Hugh becomes transformed into a demon of ganesh and 

y somewhat 
tragic, but the dangerous theme is treated throughout with rare 
delicacy and refinement. (D. Appleton & Co., $1.00.) 


IN THE PETRIE ESTATE, by Helen Dawes Brown, a 
remarkably good story has been made out of an extremely trite 
theme. Charlotte Coverdale, clever, attractive, and an assistant at 
the High Hill Seminary, is enabled to occupy a brilliant position 
in New York sotiety, after coming into possession of the property 
of her distant relative, James Petrie, who died, so every one sup- 
posed, without leaving any will. We need hardly intimate, how- 
ever, that the important document is duly discovered afterward, 
and in the most surprising manner. Although Miss Coverdale’s 
name is not mentioned in the will, she continues, nevertheless, to 
enjoy the benefits of the estate through a highly felicitous 
arrangement. Several of the minor characters are drawn with 
rare skill and originality. In fact, the book is breezy and whole- 
some, and worthy of a place among the best American novels of 
the year. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) : 


THE WHITE ISLANDER, by Mary Hartwell Cather- 
wood, is an Indian romance of love and’ warfare. A young 
English trader, Alexander Henry, is rescued from the massacre at 
Fort Michilimacinac by an Indian, Wawatam, who takes him to 
an island where dwell his old grandmother, Nono, an idiot boy, 
George, and Marie Paul, a young French girl whose parents are 
dead, and whom Wawatam intends to marry. Of course, the 
two young white people fall in love, which the Indian discovers 
only after the Englishman has left the White Island. But 
Wawatam manages to get word to him that, on account of his 
friendly dealing with him, the tribe are about to attack the 
island. Upon this Henry returns to aid in the defence, and is 
arrested by the Chippewas and brought to the stake. A priest 
opportunely coming by, Marie’and the Englishman are married, 
and the execution is happily interrupted by the arrival of rescu- 
ers, and allends happily. (The Century Co., illustrated, $1.25.) 


THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE, by Gilbert 
Parker, isan extremely interesting little story, although for a 
novel of to-day it does approach dangerously near the domain of 
idealism. Francis Armour, eldest son of an aristocratic English 
family, while in Canada marries an Indian girl named Lali in 
a moment of passionate pique, his motive being to disgust and 
annoy his former fiancée as well as his relatives. Hethen imme- 
diately ships his aboriginal bride over to his father’s home in 
England in the care of a Scotch maid, and coolly abides results. 
Conscience-stricken, and having heard but little news, he returns 
himself in four years’ time to find his whilom savage wife admired, 
beloved, accomplished, and the mother of acharming boy. Mrs. 
Armour, too, receives her husband with becoming hauteur. He, 
prostrated with shame, seeks to atone for past neglect, and no 
doubt 3 this time they are a happy pair. (D. Appleton & Co., 
75 cents, 


cmt MONEY, by Emile Zola, translated by Benjamin R. 
, Tucker, contains too many pages of the sort of writing which 


supposed benefits of speculation, this translation, coming as it 
does in the train of the Panama scandal, will doubtless find 
ay readers. The particular affair that the author seems to have had 
ee in mind, however, is that of the Universal Bank, whose failure 
ae ; some years “5S involved many of the French nobility and clergy 
ai y : ad hero, Saccard, is ph mma) of a similar en- 
a hes terprise. In rage to sweep away ible competition he 
brings ruin on himself and on most of the decent seo sacar the 
an. book. These are none too many, even to secure that appear- 
ance of reality which M. Zola aims at above all things. An 
enthusiast who devotes his life to working out on paper a per- 
” fectly just and happy society of the future; a lady who spends 
usband’s = gains in yeces “eomey of charity; an 
honest engineer who gives Saccard t of his great project, 
who becomes his principal dupe and victim ; a uesher whan, 
loyalty to his involves him in their fall, and two poor 
women who are to invest their whole fortune in Sac- 
card's scheme, are about all, and they are so ce age 2 drawn as 
make little impression on the reader; w 
ye een in the stron; 
a in view ; 
out of place on the atuliy bockechaives. 
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this title. Wedo not remember having read any of this author’s 
stories before, but we hope this volume will not be the last by 
him, for never have we en light reading so much. His 
ee ean Bes Pe that the reader is carried away 

enthusiasm for the man understands the real Irishman 


ores i ae ee 5 ven it go 
appreciated. stories are nar $y! justrated 
Pegram and A. S. Boyd. (Tait Sons & Co., $1.25.) 


pression of being written a foreigner, whose knowledge of 
the E ae ‘alle’ a trifle of perfection. The 
scene is in Holland, where a singularly uninteresting maiden 


officer, burdened with wealth and decorations ; the other, a dis- 
, spendthrift coxcomb. The undeserving one becomes 
successful, and shortly informs his fiancée that he needs a large 
sum of immediately ; whereu it happens that the 
r is inspired to furnish the required amount, 
simply for the sake of his disinterested love. he coxcomb is 
murdered by a poverty-stricken gamekeeper ; a gloomy period 
icion intervenes, until finally the hero reaps the reward of 
virtue. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


AN INNOCENT IMPOSTOR and other stories, by Max- 
well Grey. The author of ‘‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland” is 
another addition to the strangely meagre list of successful novel- 
ists who also know how to write a good short story. The col- 
lection before us consists of seven tales that may all be read with 
interest, but we find *‘An Innocent Impostor,’’ ‘‘ The Hansom 
Cabman”’ and ‘‘ The V: by the Sea” much the best. (D. 
Appleton & Co., Town and Country Library, 50 cents.) 


SUMMER CLOUDS, by Eden Phillpotts, is the second 
issue of the ‘‘ Breezy Library.” The present example is a natural 
and amusing tale of a young couple’s alternations of incompati- 
bility of temper, with the traditional periods of billing and cooing. 
The author relates how the ‘‘ Summer Clouds” were finally dissi- 
pated by heroic measures introduced on the part of each sufferer 
simultaneously, f 

‘*Tom-Tit’’ is the title of a pathetic little afterpiece that is, in 
its way, a much more finished and effective sketch than the longer 
story. The book is illustrated by Harold Copping. (Raphael 
Tuck & Sons.) 
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HOLIDAY GIFT-BOOKS. 


LorRD TENNYSON AND HIS FRIENDS is a series of 
twenty-five large portraits reproduced in photogravure after orig- 
inals by Watts, or from negatives taken from life by Mrs. Julia 
M. Cameron and Mr. H. H. H. Cameron. There are portraits 
of Tennyson asa Mig: monk,” of Tennyson in a turned-down 
collar, Tennyson in a velvet cap, of Arthur Hallam after the bust 
by Chantrey, of Carlyle, Browning, Gladstone, Herschel, of 
Tennyson's sons, of Mrs. Cameron, of Mr. Watts, of Darwin, 
Longfellow, the late Professor Jowett, Mrs. Thackeray Ritchie, 
the Marquis of Dufferin, Henry Irving, and others. Most of 
these portraits are very well printed, and well arranged as to 
lighting ; but the gems of the collection are the prints after 
Watts’s portraits of Lord Tennyson and Lady Tennyson. Mrs. 
Ritchie furnishes some pages of ‘‘ Reminiscences,” and Mr. 
Cameron a short “ Introduction.” The volume is got out in 
magnificent style, and is beautifully bound in buff and gold. 
(Macmillan & Co., $35.) 


VATHEK, a new edition of Beckford’s celebrated ro- 
mance, contains the notes by the translator, Samuel Henley, and 
an Introduction by Richard Garnett, LL.D. From the Intro- 
duction we learn that the story, originated by Beckford himself, 
to the effect that the work was written in three days and two 
nights, during which time the author never took off his clothes, 
is a fiction. The editor prints letters from Beckford to Henley, 
who appears to have been not only his translator (the tale was 
originally written in French) but his collaborateur, which show 
that the work occupied them for several months. It is to be re- 
gretted that Dr. Garnett, who seems to have access to much new 
material, has not thought fit to give a full account of Beckford’s 
life and personality, in many respects as interesting as his hero's. 
We cannot agree with him when he claims for Henley’s trans- 
lation a high place as an English classic. In English, as in 
French, the story is simply a literary curiosity. The etchings, 
by Mr. Herbért Nye, are very much better than the average of 
such illustrations in English and American books. Paper and 
printing are excellent. The edition is limited to four hundred 
and fifty copies for sale in England, and one hundred and fifty 
for America. (Macmillan & Co., $7.50.) 


LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS is the most popular of 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s books, and though he says that it is not his 
own favorite, we think there is reason for the public's partiality. 
It now appears in a neat and handy form, with a new preface 
and four new letters, of which one—that to Homer, giving him 
an account of the Homeric controversy—is worthy of the best. 
There is also an etched portrait. To readers who do not know 
the “* Letters”’ it is proper to say that in the guise of epistles, in- 
forming those to whom they are addressed of their present 
standing and influence in this world, they are really, in many 
cases, very clever ‘‘ Introductions” to the works of these worthies. 
Thus the letter to Theocritus is much better than the rambling 
essay which Mr. Lang has prefixed to his translation of the 
Idyls ; that to Robert Burns contains the most judicious estimate 
of Scotland’s greatest t that we have read ; and in almost all 
Mr. Lang’s fine critical sense, his good temper, and his bookish- 
ness, which in him is a virtue, are abundantly evident. His 
tastes run to Greek, old French, and to English authors of the 
Queen Anne and Georgian periods ; but he compliments Thack- 
eray on the lasting virtue of his style, takes sides with Poe 
against his biographers, and proclaims his adherence to the 
orthodox doctrine on mythology first propounded by Eusebius 
of Czsarea. Few of these letters are written without apprecia- 
tion. But that to Omar Khayam, while it may, for aught we 
know, do justice to the Persian, fails to be just to his translator, 
though it conveys that sincerest flattery that is declared by imi- 
tation. 


VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE AND OTHER PAPERS, by 
Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson, is got out in similar style to Mr. 
Lang’s volume, and at the same price. We do not see that, ex- 
cept the etched portrait, anything has been added to or taken 
away from the first edition. It isto us the least satisfactory of 
Mr. Stevenson’s books. It is a volume of lay sermons by a 
preacher without convictions, written in sickness and when he 
should have been taking a rest. There is a large paper edition 
of both volumes published at $7.50, as well as the smaller 
“Cameo” edition, at $1.25 each. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


THE HANGING OF THE CRANE AND OTHER POEMS 
OF THE Home, by Henry W. Longfellow, is a selection of some 
of Longfellow’s best verse very prettily illustrated and bound in 
arich and tasteful white-and-gold cover. The pictures are by 
Mr. Frank E. Merrill and other popular artists, and are repro- 


duced by the photogravure process. We have but one fault to 
find with this dainty little volume, and that is that it is printed 
on one side only of the paper. It is convenient for a printer not 
to be obliged to turn over a while at work, but we never 
heard that ordinary readers objected to doing so. And 
a blank page is ugly as well as wasteful. On the other hand, we 
must note with commendation the return that the publishers 
have made toornamental lining paper and guards. When beauty 
is made an object there is no reason why it should be restricted 
to the outside of the cover. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


LETTERS FROM My MILL, by Alphonse Daudet, 
is a very good example of the art of short story-telling as culti- 
vated in France, which country has always produced the best 
short stories. Those in this Volume are put in the form of let- 
ters, sometimes to real, sometimes to imaginary persons, and 
they are based upon or started by incidents which happened to 
the author while he was living in a disused windmill in the valley 
of the Rhone. Mr. Daudet, before he became rich, had a 
passion for living in out-of-the-way places. He once lived in 
a tumble-down shanty outside Paris, and at another time he in- 
habited a lighthouse. In this windmill of his he picked up 
proverbs, studied the peasantry of his native province, scraped 
acquaintance with their animals, and put them all into stories, 
of which Mr. Frank Hunter Potter has made a very good trans- 
lation. Usually they have a hidden moral, as the tale of ‘ M. 
Seguin’s Goat,” which teaches that whoever would be free must 
be able to fight; or that of ‘The Pope’s Mule,”’ which suved 
its kick seven years, the moral of which is expressed in our 
proverb that ** Long reckoning comes at last.” Mme. Madeleine 
Lemaire has prepared some excellent water-color illustrations 
for the book, which are admirably reproduced in colors ; and 
Mr. George Wharton Edwards has added a fantastic head-piece 
to each story, making a very pretty book fora present. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 


LUCILE, that ever-popular poem of Owen Meredith’s, 
comes to us in an édition de luxe, sumptuously illustrated with 
twelve admirable fac-similes of water-color designs by Thomas 
Mclivaine, together with numerous drawings in black and white 
by the same artist and Frank M. Gregory. The chromo-litho- 
graphs indicate the high-water mark of the fac-simile color print- 
ing of to-day. (Frederick A. Stokes Company, in box, $3.50.) 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE, by Charles and Mary 
Lamb, have become almost as classic as the plays from which they 
are taken, and though written for children, are relished by Shake- 
spearian scholars. But the authors put into narrative prose 
only twenty out of the thirty-six plays of the great dramatist, 
and it remained for Mr, Harrison S. Morris to finish the work 
by putting the other sixteen into the same shape. Mr. Morris 
comments upon the humor of the situation, which has given the 
most difficult work to the least skilful hand, for the Lambs, nat- 
urally enough, chose those dramas which were easiest to turn 
into prose. But we must say that he has acquitted himself very 
well—vastly better than the majority of those who take up other 
people’s tasks—and both young and old readers are to be con- 
gratulated on the fact that now, at last, the plots of all of 
Shakespeare's plays are to be had in a readabie prose version. 
The “ Tales’? make four handy little volumes, neatly printed, 
bound in dark blue cloth, and put up in a box. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., $4.00.) 


HISTORICAL TALES, by Mr. Charles Morris, recount 
some of the most interesting passages in the histories of Amer- 
ica, France, England, and Germany. Mr. Morris seems to be an 
especial student of the Middle Ages, and gives considerable 
space to the doings of King Alfred and Hereward the Wake, 
Roland and Charlemagne, Wittekind and the Sea Rovers. His 
American stories, too, tell mostly of the early explorers, though 
there are many of the Revolution and a few of the Civil War. 


He has always an eye to the dramatic, and that invaluable gift 
to a story-teller of knowing where to stop. His four volumes 
are illustrated with half-tone plates, and are neatly bound in 


illuminated cloth covers. (J. B. Lippincott Co,, $5.00.) 


POETRY. 

THE GREAT REMEMBRANCE, AND OTHER POEMS, 
by Richard Watson Gilder, contains the poem read at the annual 
reunion of the Army of the Potomac, at Faneuil Hall, Boston, 
June 27, 1893, and a number of shorter poems, including ‘‘ A 


Book of Songs” and *‘ A Week’s Calendar.” Asa skilled and 
conscientious workman, who never puts into verse what might 
equally well be put into prose, and who never sends his fancies 
before the public in slovenly or unbecoming dress, Mr. Gilder 
may be proposed as a model to our younger poets. But he no 
more worships form than he despises it. Besides the leading 


poem, the songs ‘‘ Because the Rose Must Fade” and “ Winds 
to the Silent Morn,”’ and the short poems on ‘“‘ Lowell,” “A 
Monument by St. Gaudens,” ‘*The Actor,” ‘‘Two Valleys,” 
‘*Ah, Be not False,’’ and “ Meridian” seem to us particularly 


happy. Even before opening the book we are charmed by its 
simple but very tasteful exterior, exquisitely suited to the dainty 
work within. (The Century Co.) 


PoEMS HERE AT HOME, by James Whitcomb Riley, 

are essays in rhymed dialect about 
** Somepin’ with live-stock in it, and out-doors, 
And old crick-bottoms, snags, and sycamores.” 

“« Made out o’ truck ‘at’s jest a-goin’ to waste,” the poet says, and 
illustrated with extremely clever sketches by Mr. E. W. Kemble. 
We do not wonder at the fact that Mr. Riley's books should sell 
at the rate of forty thousand copies yearly, as we are told they 
do, and we can only wish that all popular successes in the future 
may be as well deserved. The book is very attractively gotten 
up. (The Century Co., $2.50.) 


POEMS BY JOHN G, WHITTIER, “ Vignette Edition,” 
gives ‘‘ Mogg Megone,” *‘ The Bridal of Pennacook,”’ and a large 
number of Whittier’s shorter poems in convenient size, small 
but readable type, and a blue and-gold cover. The numerous 
small illustrations by Mr. William A. McCullough are pretty, 
and stand the effects of photo-reproduction better than the 
average. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 


THE PRINCESS MARGARETHE was the daughter of 
King Rudolph and Queen Louisa. Most little girls would have 
supposed her !ot a very happy one on this account, but unfortu- 
nately such was not the case, at least until the last few days of 
her brief span of life. It seems that Margarethe's royal parents 
were sorely vexed and disappointed simply because she was born 
a girl, and therefore could not succeed to the throne ; for which 
reason they bestowed but scant affection upon her. This was in- 
deed hard, but the infant princess counted it as nothing compared 
to the momentous fact that she was unable to play with other 
little girls. From these slight materials Mr. John D. Barry has 
woven a story or allegory of touching simplivity and exquisite 
beauty which, we are confident, will he widely read. The illus- 
trations, by Thomas Mcllvaine, and the handsome binding also 
merit a word of commendation. (George M. Allen Company.) 




















Flowers,” we are asked to believe. Of - 
little girls for collaborators, Ai the pictures in this book is 
one of a little boy making “* Hot ’’ in the sand by the sea- 
shore, which was told by a fairy godmother attired principally in 
seaweed. Another picture suggests a curious tale of a 

and a third shows three little truants at a asking 

‘‘Shall We Venture” to climb over it? “Sunny Tales 
Snowy Days” have illustrations by Fanny Moody 
Marchioness of Waterfdrd, judging from which t 
be mainly of dogs, though they include stories of 
island,” one of ** The Robe of a Heroine,” and one of “ Alec’ 
Christmas Eve.”” The covers of all three books are printed in 
colors. (Raphael Tuck & Sons.) 


LITTLE SAINT HILARY and Other Stories, 
Barbara Yechton, serve to record various experiences in the lives 
of sundry children; the majority of whom seem hopelessly good, 
although a few are plainly given to occasional lapses from the 

F infantile rectitude, in which latter case, however, they are 
always eventually made to see theerror of their ways. Thesimple 
little sketch of the “‘ slums,” entitled *‘ Those Little Ones,” can- 
not fail to charm all readers with its touching and delicate pathos. 
(Thomas Whittaker, 50 cents. ) 





z 


ance. How this little girl happened to go to Europe, and of the 
numerous friends she made, including Queen Victoria, and the 
gvod times she had a. her visit, will be found adequately 
described by the author. The book is embellished with fifty 
illustrations by H. A. Ogden. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 


No HEROES is a clever title for a -boy book by 
Blanche Willis Howard, which tells how Rea gave up a pro- 
jected trip to Cuba to nurse an old and uncivil neighbor with 
whom he had long been at feud. Of course old Jerry recovers, 
and is humanized, and Bob has his holiday trip as well as the 
consciousness that he had done a deed. Illustrated with 
pretty pen-and-ink drawings by Jessie McDermott W: 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 75 cents.) 


MINOR HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 


GOLDEN HARVEST, a Daily Companion containing 
Scripture Texts and Hymns for a month, is both timely and 
artistic. The poetical selections have been carefully compiled, 
and the mechanical part of the work will delight the most fastid- 
ious eye. Twelve full-page colored pictures, with attractive 
suggestions of autumn tints and foliage and numerous illustrations 
in biack and white, serve to embellish the text. (Price, $1.50.) 
He Leavetu ME, also consisting of daily texts and hymns for a 
month, is somewhat more elaborate in form, and is considered 


worthy the dignity of a box. The illustrations are by Robert” 


Dudley and G. Franz. (Price, $2.50.) Each of these publica- 
tions rs the familiar imprint “E. Nister, of and 
Nuremberg,’’ which is a guarantee of the excellence of the color 
printing. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


MCDOUGALL’S UNAUTHORIZED HISTORY OF 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS may beguile the senses of a few of 
those unfortunate persons who derive their literary nourishment 
exclusively from the news-stands. It is unmitigatedly vulgar, 
while the attempts at humor are elephantine and depressing to the 
last degree. The author is also responsible for the. pictorial 
atrocities. (McDougall Publishing Company, Newark, N. J., 
25 cents. ) 


PERIWINKLE, which contains some sixty lines of me- 
lodious verse by Julia C. R. Dorr, has been written apparently ip 
celebration of the virtues and daily habits of some familiar cow. 
We feel that Periwinkle must be worthy of this attractive me- 
morial, for she has inspired our talented contributor, Mrs. Z. De 
Lacy Steele, to produce thirty-six admirable full-page illustrations 
and special designs in charcoal to accompany the text. (Enclosed 
in box, $3.00. Lee & Shepard.) 


WE note with pleasure a FINE ART CALENDAR FOR 
1894, each page of which is decorated with an original and appro- 
priate design in color for the current month, while space is re- 
served in one corner for a neat little calendar surrounded by a 
dainty border. ($1.00.) THE SCREEN CALENDAR is unique and 
charming, and as for the quartette of little maids pictu on the 
panels of the reverse side, they are simply irresistible. (Each, 
enclosed in a box, $1.00. E, P. Dutton & Co.) 


A CALENDAR OF VERSE, with an introduction by 
George Saintsbury, is a compact and attractive little volume in 
white and gold binding. According to thesponsor, in his grace- 
ful preface to the first edition, its purpose is ‘‘ rather that of re- 
minding and refreshing than of introduction, much less of sub- 
stitution.”” At all events, this poetical merits a warm 
welcome. Among the twelve bards are 
Spenser, og bg Keats, Coleridge, ordsworth, Milton, 
Scott. (in box, $1.25. Thomas -) 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS, by Canon Farrar, of Westmin- 
ster. The contents of this attractive little volume are: ‘I, In 
the Fieid with their Flocks Abiding ; II. In Sorrow and in Want ; 
III. All Jubilant with and Hymn.” The six accompany- 
ing photogravures of the Madonna and Child after various mas- 
ters are very attractive. (Thomas Whittaker.) 


SARTOR RESARTUS, with illustrations by Elizabeth 
S. Tucker, is the Tailor Patched indeed, and in a fashion to 
make Carlyle growl in his grave. I 
Clothes Phil y is somewhat more open to 
Ce y on Method” or ‘‘ Locke on the Human 
ing ;” but we know of no 
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displayed in them set a false which our amateurs are 
only too to The Austrian section also contained 
much of sort of work. Even the tobacco bowls 


— vases of B. ae Bonn, call ya special mention, 
appear to us, on the w , Superior to products of the 
royal factories of Nymphenburg and Charlottenburg. 


ENGLAND. 
In the British section the exhibits of Doulton & Co., 
the Coalport China Co., Moore Bros., Loughton and the Royal 


The Coalport Co., for example, showed fair (not deceptive) 
imitations of vases in malachite, agate other semi-precious 
stones, and Moore Bros. have developed a style of classi- 
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the 
Doulton & Co, in the Fine Arts Building and the British 


ment Building. had in their pavilion in the 
Liberal Arts Building a exhibit.of decorative wares. 
The of the manufacture were shown in a dozen panels 


but 
credit of the firm’s A new departure has mn made 
aye on Lambeth,” of which some 
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were shown for the first time. Shapes and decoration 
pee 4 to be adapted from Italian maj 
ly good; but the mythological subjects, ‘“‘ Bacchus and 


presented y, though points of resemblance with 
the Doulton w. The prevailing brown, red and yellow 
tones are in some cases hot, and 
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than the seven of which to em 
dare balete te ous heat published.” Sitvederich Ar Stakes Go.) ai? 
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‘There were three other 
















on —— leaf, — oye with the 
precision as designs adapted, not ied 
These designs, it is claimed, oon: eas 


duplicated. a. also showed some very promisin, 
experiments in ‘‘ flambé” *single color’ glazes. < 
JAPAN. 


THE Japanese themselves were not out of the race. 
Novel and agreeable effects were found in Nanikawa, Inouye, 
and Kinkozan wares. We ly recall with pleasure the 
excellent black celadon and late-colored porcelains, sin- 
gie colors, of the een and the slight but appropriate 
decorations of the N: wa wares.. The visitor looking in the 
catalogue for these names would have to look under ‘ Sosuke” 
for Nanikawa, ‘“‘ Jihei” for Inouye and ‘‘ Sobei’’ for Kinkozan. 
The compiler, evidently, was unaware that in Japan the family 
inarily comes first. 















AMERICAN CHINA DECORATION AT THE FAIR. 
FOURTH AND CONCLUDING NOTICE. 
(Begun in the August number.) 


COLORADO.—Conspicuous in the State exhibit was a 
punch-bowl, by Miss Lena B. Niles. “Vhe outside has garlands 
of roses in delicate pink, with pale blue ribbons intertwined, 
which here and there form ial drapings for the Cupids paint- 
ed from Tojetti studies gracefully placed. The inside is a 
band of gold with delicate, irregular sprays of roses coming from 
beneath and in places trailing over the gold. The band at the 
base of the bow! is of dead gold etched with roses. In Mrs. George 
Bushnell s coliection of cups there is a choice little engagement 
cup with jewelled hearts locked together ; the love flower, Cupid's 
torch and other suggestive emblems complete this design. Miss 
Ida a sent a vase pitcher in bronze and gold, with pansies 
showing through a gold scroll frame, which is wel] handled: 
Mrs. O. H. Miller had a pretty téte-a-téte set in violets. The 
decoration See Miss Fennie Pinkney contrib- 
utes a vase in Royal Worcester style, in which the dragon handle 
motive is beautifully carried out. The body is waxy and almost 
transparent, yet of matt effect, the thick part being strong bronze 

n, fading toward the tail through shades of ochre bronze. 

is similar fading on the neck and head of the dragon ex- 

cept on both sides of the nose there are touches of yellow and 
carnation, while the under jaw is dull pink. The lining of the 
open mouth is pink, rather dark and dull, as is also the breast, 
which fades through t bronze into dark bronze on the back. 
The background of the vase is ivory half matt, with delicate 
decoration of purple thistles. Miss Alice M. Hurford, of Pueblo, 
sent two portraits. Very work was shown by J/rs. NV. N. 
= Miss Corey, Miss Ida Miller, Miss Mitchell and Miss Carrie 

‘onley. 

The Misses Adams, of Chicago, made a small separate display 
from their own studio, the decorative motives being principally 
of seaweed and shells. 

The somewhat un style of decoration by Miss M. T. 
Dwight, of New Y of white orchids and ferns on pale 

ish grounds, with shaded borders, was commended by 
he Art Amateur when iced at the preliminary exhibition in 
New York before the pieces were sent to Chicago. 

Miss Emily Cole, Mrs. Hyman Roosa, and Mrs F. P. Wickes 
had another of the individual exhibits which was in connection 
with the exhibit of Miss F. £. Hail; while Mrs. Louis C. Leon- 
ard, of Cincinnati, had an entire case of her own dainty work, 
the most original of which is the pale blue and gold arabesque 
framing with which she surrounds her floral and figure decora- 
tions, which are always well chosen and dainty. The charm of 
this work lies largely in the perfection of its execution ; the scrolls 
are always well drawn and the gold is beautifully applied. 

The Philadelphia School of Design included a collection of 
decorated china. The motives chosen and the drawing itself all 
show the result of the study of designing. Geometrical 
motives predominate. entire collection was interesting. 
Among the students represented in it were Miss Lilian Fules, 
Miss Lilian Garringer, Miss Evalyn May, Miss Ethel Altman 
and Miss Fordan. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—No State building had so fine a display of 
decorated china as Pennsylvania. The most admirable figure 
piece (signed B. B. G.) was a very delicate copy of Paul Herman's 
* Psyche.” The baekeroend is put in faintly and with 
artistic suggestiveness, drawing throughout is excellent. 
figure studies by Lida Clarke Ken- 
nedy, a clock by Miss Kate Ray, and by Miss McAllister and 
Miss Russell there were some beautifully decorated plates. 


THE ILLINOIS STATE BUILDING contained an ex- 
cellent exhibit. One collection particular interest was a 
special exhibition of gold and bronze work. These metals were 
both manufactured and to the china by Afrs. W. H. 
Mann and Miss Elizabeth Hooker. ‘The choicest specimens were 
broad bands of reddish bronze almost covered with exquisitely 
fine gold tracery, fine flowers and leaves interwoven with cob- 
webs being a motive delightfully carried out. 

One section devoted to heads and figures included work from 
the studios of Mrs. Walter | Mrs. Frank Bush, Mrs. 
H. Zeublin, Miss L, C. Laveron, Maria Dexter, Mrs, Ty- 
ron, Miss Emma Rees, Mrs. W. W. Bigelow, Mrs. Nanie B. 
Schmidt, Mrs. S. Tathassan, the finest pieces being those ex- 
hibited by Mrs. Greenleaf, and the head of ‘‘ Countess Potocka” 


Mrs. Schmidt . 
A table ——— téte-A-téte set to match, mounted in white and 
was 


| Mrs, Kittridge and Miss Anderson. The 
rm dn Sneha GnaadeaaR enon scrote outlined in raised 


Notable in the ene exhibit were a chocolate set in ex- 
cellent taste, exe by Mrs. Thomas Bradwell; a 
jardiniére with woses by Mrs, Adele Bascom, of 
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tle” pitcher by Miss McClellan, of ; a beautifully shaded 
samedi came ext pretense 3 5 sy nag “nacnerame 
2 dainty open bonbonniére and a brown and cream vase of un- 
usual by Miss Adelaide a large 


There were many other pieces worthy of commendation, but 
oe only to name the artists, who are mainly residents 


Miss ine Wright, Mrs. Mary T. Meyer, Miss Ella P. 
Steel, Miss Lilian Neely, Mrs. Edward Valentine, Mrs. M. 
O. Barnes, Mrs. David Bradley, Miss Rosa 
Adams, Mrs. 7. W. Kendall, Mrs. Fran- 
cis Bond, Mrs. Ri , Miss Helen Has- 
hell, Mrs. George H. Martin, Mrs. Thomas 
W. Adams (Kankakee), Mrs. Smith Sher- 
wood, Miss Olsve Barton, Miss M. A. New- 
ton, Mrs. C. H. Hineman, Mrs. F. H. 
Miller, Mrs. L. B. Dixon, Miss Catherine 
White, Miss Florence Hart-Miner, Mrs, 
—" Miss Lilian Wilder, Mrs. E. H. 

‘alker, Miss Fanny Fuller (Decatur), 
Miss Emily White (Peoria), Mrs. Sarah 
Knapp, Mrs. Elbridge Hanecy, Miss 
Amanda Wright, Miss Anna Neely, Miss 
Lettie Mcintyre, Miss K. M. Wiliams, 
Miss Anna Rush (Perry), Mrs. H. M. 


M. Lord, Miss Liazie Eastman, Mrs. M. 
F. Fenkins (Charleston), Miss Helen Wil- 
cox, Mrs. Mary F. Doty, Mrs. Frank 
Pratt, Miss Laura Stoddard, Mrs. Samuel 
B. Burdette, Miss Bertha Ward Shute, 


Mrs. A. }. Hagerman, Mrs. H. H. Candee 
(Cairo), Mrs. M. McCreery, Mrs. F. T. 


Caldwell (Roger’s Park), Miss Lydia 
Brown, Mrs. G. }. Miller (Peoria), Miss 
Emma Lauch, Miss Anna Pratt Harri- 
son, Mrs. Charles W. Murray, Miss M. 
&. TIglehart, Mrs. H, E. Pratt, Miss 
Mamie B. Smith, Mrs. Abner Smith. 


THe KENTUCKY BUILDING held some of 
the very best portrait work shown, notably 
the portrait of Mrs. Potter Palmer, by AM/rs. 
Maggie Cragg Bell, and the portraits of two 
beautiful children by Mrs. Fohn Bacon 
Hutchings, both of Louisville. Mrs. /da 
Cragg Chatterson exhibited several fine 
waa. among them a large vase in turquoise 

lue and gold with cupids, a téte-a-téte set 
cpt and raised gold, and a charming 
little portrait of her son. 


Tue Kansas BUILDING had two club ex- 
hibits—those of the Columbian Club, of 
Wichita, and the Pansy Club, of Topeka. 
In the general display the contributions were 
mainly those of Mrs. ¥. K. Oliver, of Fort 
Scott; Mrs. L. W. Fisher, of Newton; 
Miss Clara Lemmon, Miss Lilian Wester- 
velt McGill, of Fort Scott; Mrs. Emma E. 
Gates, of Sedan; Miss Flora Campbell, 
Miss Mary H. Turner, Mrs. Candish, and 
Miss Nellie Mitchner. 


Tue Soutn Dakota BurLpine had 
exhibits by Miss Lulu Hand (Yankton), 
Miss C. P. Farn (Pierre), Miss Coe (Dead- 
wood), Miss W. Burleigh (Yankton), Miss 
Alexander (Huron), and Miss Hawley 
(Lenox). 


WASHINGTON STATE BUILDING.—The 
ladies of Spokane had a special case for 
their own work, the two best pieces being a 
bonbonniére with decoration of violets, 
and a chocolate pot on which the back- 
ground was very effectively colored in a 
harmony running from brown at the bot- 
tom, through pink, into ivory at the top, 
with simple and pleasing gold decoration. 
In this exhibit were a few pieces of foreign 
decoration, introduced perhaps for variety, 
but apt to mislead the uninitiated. 

There was also a general loan exhibit of 
old and new china; some fine pieces were 
by Mrs. Frackelton, of Milwaukee, and 
others by Mrs. Nellie E. Bacon. One no- 
ticeably pretty plate had a gold landscape, 
with raised gold fern decoration, 


THe CoLorapo STATE BUILDING con- 
tained a prettily decorated cabinet with china painted by M7ss 
Hurford, of Pueblo, all choice and dainty. 


THE NEBRASKA BUILDING showed some good work in the 
mantelpiece and wall ornaments in the Reception Room, as 
well as in the general exhibit. The mantel decorations were 
from the studio of Afiss Horlocker, of Kearney. Other work 
was by Mrs. Hapeman, of Minden ; Miss Nina Lombard, of Fre- 
mont; Mrs. Lund and Mrs. Hawiey, of Omaha; Mrs. Morey, 
of Hastings; alsc Miss M. Butterfield, Mrs. Withers, Mrs. 
Gelbert, Mrs. Bachman, Mrs. L. Vance Phillips, and Mrs, 
West, also of Omaha, 


Principal among the remaining exhibiturs were the following : 


Mrs. Isabel Alison, Mrs. ¥. C. Ayres, Peoria, ll.; Mrs, M. Z. 
Black, Mrs. S. O. Blair, Mrs. E. C. Bliven, Mrs. F. N. Bond, 
Mrs. S. F. Bigler, of Chicago ; Miss Ella Blakesley, Daven- 

la. ; Mrs. L. B. Bunwell, Mrs, Barnard Brown, Hele- 
na, Mont. ; Miss M. Butterfield, Omaha, Neb. ; Mrs. Helen 
M. Clark, Englewood, Ill.; Miss Eva L. Clark, South Bend, 
Ind, ; Miss £. Anna Coy, Rockford, lil. ; Mrs. Frank A. Crit- 
tenden, Geneva, lil.; Mrs. H. F. Crawford, Mrs. T. T. Carter, 
Mrs. L. B. Dixon, Mrs. Charles A. Duper, Chicago; Miss 
Sara Elee, Galena, Ul. ; Mrs. M. H. Folgar, Newton, Kan. ; 
Miss Fuliet K, Frink, Hillsboro, Ul.; Mrs. P. B. Finney, St. 
Paul, Minn. ; Afiss M. A, Forsyth, Toledo, O. ; Mrs. Flora D. 
Foster, Peoria, Ul.; Mrs. W. H. Foster, Ill. ; Miss 
Anna G. Gunsaulus, Detroit,.Mich.; Mrs, O. H. Hall, Mrs. 
Fames C. re omg Ch 3 Mrs. F. H. He Dav- 
enport, Ia. ; Mrs. Roswell Harris, Detroit, Mich. ; : 
Louise Henderson, Virden, Ul. 


THE DORE VASE (“LA VIGNE”), 


BRONZE AND WROUGHT METAL, CAMEOS 
AND CARVINGS. 


MAny of the ornamental bronzes of the French ex- 

i i works of high art, and as 
such some of them very were placed in the Fine Arts 
Leanne boy han diagay a in place in the midst of the 
best sculpture. Two fine vases with very original deco- 
J. Cheret, stood in one of the picture galleries. 
One, * La Péche,”’ had a frieze of boys and girls fishing off a stone 
the water at the foot, is slightly indicated by 

incised lines, while the little fishers, cleverly grouped about the 
pr heen are in nearly full relief. The other had a sabbat 
ipids with masks, One seldom sees such spirit- 

ed and at the same time correct modelling as in these extraordi- 
nary crowds of little figures, which would be hailed with accla- 
mation by the great ornamental sculptors of the Renaissance. 
In one of the smaller rooms were displayed a large number of med- 
als, ues and cameos, of which many may be said to be seri- 
works of art. A plaque of an old man reading and an old 
woman a under a double arch, a small gold plaque in 
high relief of Minerva, a head of a child and a bust of an old 


; 





(SHOWN IN THE LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING, AT THE WORLD'S FAIR.) 


man, by Jules Brateau ; a plaque of a nude girl inscribing a name 
on a shield suspended to a branch of a tree, a cameo portrait of 
President Carnot and a portrait plaque in low relief of Roger 
Marx, by A. Lecheverel ; a “‘ Judith’’ in chalcedony for the flesh 
and blood-stone for the drapery, and cameos of “La Vigne” 
(head), ‘‘ Eve” and ‘* Hebe,” by Emile Gaulard ; a plaque of 
three young girls for the Orphelinat des Arts, and a head of 
Puvis de Chavannes, with a group from his painting of summer, 
by Michel Cazin, and a lot of spirited plaques of birds and ani- 
mals, by V. Peter, were especially to be noticed. The presence of 
such a number of excellent works of this sort was one of the surest 
signs of the vitality of the French school of sculpture, for several 
of these men need but an opportunity to become artists of note 
in more important lines of art. 

But all the works of this sort did not find their way to the 
Fine Arts Building. We have already spoken of Antokolski’s 
great statue of Mephistopheles which was shown asa specimen of 
casting (and a very good one it is) in the French section of the 
Liberal Arts Building. There, too, was found Gustave Doré’s 
famous vase. This great decorative work has the vine and all 
the symbolism that it has given rise to for a subject. Its almost 
globular body and narrow neck are twined about with coils of 
the plant, among which scores of little figures, cupids and nymphs, 
mznads and satyrsdisport themselves, and where these are not 
the branches are alive with birds, beetles, lizards and butterflies. 
In the opening of the foliage is Bacchus, Great as the 
number of figures is, many of them in high relief, the vase is so 


that at a little distance its graceful outlines seem unbroken. 
It is nearly thirteen feet high and seven in diameter, and it 
weighs within a little of three tons, looking, nevertheless, as light 
asabubble, A \few of his illustrations 


apart, it is Doré’s best 


THIRTEEN FEET HIGH AND SEVEN IN DIAMETER. 


and most characteristic work, vastly better than the big pictures, 
which only serve to show that with all his great talent poe 
not paint. Of the numerous pretty Florentine bronzes, some of 
them utilized as supports for electric lights, statuettes and deco- 
rative vases in silver gilt, by Boin, Tabouret & Christofle, the 
cameo glass re carved jade, jasper and other stones, by E. 
Leviellé, we cannot find space to speak in detail. But we must 
take this unity to supply an omission in our article on 
silverware, in which we should have spoken of the splendid sil- 
ver gilt tea service ordered of Boin, Tabouret & Co. by the 
Prince de Sagan as a ‘Grand Prix” for the Longchamp races, 
and which is valued at -10,000 francs. 

If France leads in bronzes, Germany leads in wrought iron 
The forged iron gates by Armbrvyester Brothers and F. Brecken- 
macker, both of Frankfort-on-the Main ; the wrought-iron stair- 
way by Joly, of Wittenberg ; garden tables and iron flower bas- 
ket, by F. Keyser, of Berlin, and forged-iron door hinges, by R. 
Schmidt & Co., Munich, left little to be desired. In this line the 
United States made a good, though not 2 largeshowing. Wins- 
low Brothers, of Chicago, sent a handsome park gate of rococo 
style with a richly ornamented pediment. The details, including 
masks, flowers, conventional scrolls and foliage, were excellent 

specimens of hammered and chiselled work, 

. and the design as a whole was very well com- 
posed. Besides this the company showed 
much good galvano-plastic work, aluminium 
castings and wrought-iron grilles, lamp- 
stands, and mirror frames. Other manu- 
facturers who made good displays were the 
Columbus Ornamental Iron Manufacturing 
Co., and Bayer & Scherbuer, of New York, 
who showed some simple but handsome 
wrought-iron grilles. Among the miscel- 
laneous carvings in the Liberal Arts Build- 
ing we noticed some excellent work in ivory, 
by H. G. Bachman, of Philadelphia; a 
carved cabinet, by Miss Bierbau, of Pueblo, 
Col., and a carved wood chair and table, 
by Miss Lucie Lisscomb, of Denver, in the 
same State. An “ Art Bronze Co.,”’ of New 
York, showed an excellent little statuette of 
# Sheridan’s Ride,” the copyright of which 
was supposed to belong to the Tiffany Co., 
of Union Square. The collective exhibit of 
the Vienna turners was worth going to see in 
the Austrian section. It included works in 
bronze and brass, in amber and meer- 
schaum, pearl and ivory. Denmark showed 
some good amateur work in engraved and 
embossed brass and copper, and numerous 
carvings in wood of fair merit. The ivories 
of L. Barillot, of Berlin, cameos of R. Otto, 
of that city, and numerous carvings in 
wood were found in the German section. 
The only work up to the highest standard in 
the British section was the display of E. 
Johnson, of Dublin, noticed below. In the 
Italian exhibit the bronze reproductions of 
antiques, by Allesandro Neilli, of Rome, 
and Bottacini Brothers’ Venetian wrought 
iron are worthy of notice ; and Japan had a 
rfectly bewildering collection of low-grade 
ronzes, with delightful portraits, hammered 
iron tea kettles, and carvings in wood and 
ivory. Some interesting carvings in birch- 
wood, beer tankards, boxes and drinking- 
horns, were seen in the Norwegian exhibit. 


GOLD AND SILVERWARE AND 
JEWELRY. 
Il. 
THE most remarkable single ex- 


hibit in the British section was that of Ed- 
mond Johnson, Dublin. It was a collection 
of exact facsimiles of ancient Celtic works 
preserved in the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy, and contained copies of ancient 
shrines, crosiers, hunting and drinking 
horns, swords, brooches, and many other 
articles decorated in that style of interlaced 
ribbon-work which was universal in Europe 
in the early Middle Ages, but which was 
carried to its highest perfection in Ireland, 
As including exact copies of the best and 
most noted works of a long and important 
period in the history of ornament the col- 
lection deserves to find a permanent rest- 
ing-place in one of our museums. ‘It is in 
charge of the firm of Tiffany & Co. The 
Marufacturing Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
Company of Londun showed a magnificent 
collection of personal jewelsy in diamonds 
and pearls ; a ‘‘ Shakesperean Casket” with 
panels representing scenes from Shake- 
speare’s plays in enamel, and a reduced 
copy in highrelief of the Stratford bust ; 
and an “Exposition Clock” of American 
walnut artistically mounted in gilt bronze, 
the motives derived from the cotton plant 
and flower, Mr. John Wells showed a case 
full of old English, Irish and Scotch silver. 

The well-known house of Christofie dominated the display of 
work in the precious metals and jewelry in the French section, 


but presented no novelties worthy of special notice from an artistic 
point of view. Two charming specimens of the new and beauti- 
ful trans'ucent enamel ware were to be found in the exhibit of 


Charlot Fréres. They were both cups, one in an elaborate Per- 
sian design, the other ornamented with a simpler Renaissance 
scroll, both entirely composed of translucent-colored enamels 
held together by delicate fillets of gold. The ware is of Russian 
origin, but the best pieces so far have been of French make. 


. The process is kept secret, but it is believed to be simply a cloi- 


sonné from which the solid backing has been removed by grinding. 
The work, however, has to be of the utmost perfection, as the 
least flaw would not only render the vessel incapable of hold- 
ing any liquid, but would much endanger its stability. At the 
best it is a very fragile ware, but we believe the specimens shown 
to be nearly as strong as eggshell china. It is not generally 
known that asuccessful attempt has been made in this country 
to apply the principles of the manufacture to the making of 
small stained-glass windows. Three or four such windows have 
been made by La Farge, and the effect is gorgeous beyond de- 
scription, In this case the backing is plate glass and is not re 
moved, but the process is still so precarious that the work is 
extremely costly, and it is unlikely that any more of it will be 
produced, 

In the Russian section a very large display of rather gaudy en- 
amelled wares was to be seen. The colors were mostly blue and 
green on gold or silver-gilt grounds, and the patterns were either 
geometrical, or, in the case of ecclesiastical wares, stiff and an- 
gular figures of saints and angels. A feature of the Russian 
display was the use made of malachite, jasper, jade and other 
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WORLD'S FAIR MEDALS FOR CHINA 
PAINTERS. 


EVEN at this late date it 
ormation 


Mrs. 
ner. 


A. A. Candee, be Navona League, for boubonnire, man- 
Miss Laura Tate, Milwaukee, for a vase with figure decora- 


tion, 

Mrs. Frackelton, Milwaukee, for the 
in The Art Amateur last spring), 

Miss R. B. Cook, for a “rose 

Elizabeth Kelcher, for a game set. 
‘ The above-mentioned prises were all awarded in the National 

League Clu 

In the Nebraska Ceramic Club medals were won by Mrs. Wm. 
Simerai, of Omaha, for gold tracery ; by Miss M.B, , of 
Omaha, ‘for the tile framing of a-mirror; by Mrs.C. F. Mere, 
of Hastings, for a jardiniére, andby Mrs. L. Vance 
Omaha, for figure painting ; Miss Anna S. Dodge, of M wau- 
kee, for her collection of jewel and paste work combined with 
floral decorations, 

Among the Chicago ladies exhibiting in The Woman’s Build- 
ing who received medals are ; 

Mrs. Greenleaf, for portrait work, and Mrs. Emma Ki 
and Miss Louise Anderson for their decorative collection. 
Other medals for collections were won by Miss Mabel Dibble, 
Mrs. M. }. Sherrat, of Washington, Miss Grace Peck, Miss 
Lillian Cole, and Miss Magda Heurmann, the latter for figure 
painting. 

Miss Amelia B. Patterson, of Salem, N. Y., for figure 
painting. 

Mrs. A. Maynard Richardson, of Boston, for salt glaze vases 
and tiles. 

Miss Eva Clark, of South Bend, Ind., for a rose jar. 

Mrs. Fanny Van Vechten, Cedar Rapids, Ia., for a fish set 
with decoration of sea-weed and shells. 

In the Columbian Ceramic Society, beside the medals award- 
ed to Mr. Mee Leykauf, of Detroit, for his punch set, and to 
Miss R. EB. Wilkinson, of the same city, for her chocolate 
set (both of which exhibits were illustrated in The Art Ama- 
teur last month), the same honor was won by Mrs. /. D. 
Koehler, of Kansas City, for her conventional decorations. 

Mrs.W. N. Gleason, of Chicago, for a portrait. 

Mrs. Crittenden, of Geneva, fora set, 

Miss Eva Fowler, of Sherman, Texas, for a set of rose plates, 

Mrs. C. F. Richart, of Buffalo, for a téte-A-téte set decorated 
with pink roses. 

Miss S. R. Little, Chicago, for a vase with metal decorations. 

Mrs. L, Vance Phillips, Omaha, for figure painting. 

Miss Mary Phillips, of Helena, Mont., for a punch-bowl. 

Miss Heurmann received also a medal for a portrait from 
lite exhibited with this club. ‘ 

Miss Anna Stedenberg we hear has been awarded a medal for 
her china painting. But why not for her glass painting? Cer- 
tainly, it was unrivalled by that of any woman at The World's 
Fair. 

And why do we not hear of the honors which certainly 
belong to Miss Louise McLaughlin, Herr Piinsch, Mrs. F. A. 
Wilke, Miss Whittredge, Professor Bischoff, and many others. 
But we must wait for the official list, in which these names, of 
course, must appear. 


punch-bow!l (illustrated 
fein degra ch 





Mrs, FRACKELTON, of Milwaukee, Wis., has received. 
nine medals: three in the Mines Building, for gold, bronzes, and 
ceramic colors of her own make, and six in the Manufacturers’ 
Department groups, for ceramics and mosaics, and for her kiln 
and its results, 





ONE of the most suggestive things in the ceramic 
dispiay at The World’s Fair was the setting of cameos as at 
decoration of small vases. If cameos, why not tu 
nets, pearls—why not any sort of work that will harmonize Sith 
the glaze ? The work, of course, has to be done on the 
ware, and is properly jewellers’ work, not ceramics, 





THE Denver Pottery Club and the Nebraska Ceramic 


Club are both pre pone oo vad beatae: exhibitions to be held . 


about the middle o 


THE Brooklyn Society of Mineral Painters will hold 
its second annual reception and exhibition, on December 12th- 
14th, at the Hotel St. , Clark Street, Brooklyn. 








THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION IN 
LONDON, 


AFTER a lapse of three years, the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition Society has reopened in London at the new gallery. 


In some respects, this fourth exhibition is not as strong as some. 


of its predecessors, especially as regards its display of furniture. 
There is a page notable eee hee Ke Foo od by 
Tadema and a highly rative pane’ gned 
Mr. W. R. Lethaby for an altar front. Desi; by Mr. Burne- 
Jones, and executed by William Morris & , is a remarkably 
beautiful Arras tapestry representing Sir Galahad and the Holy 
Grail. The details of the jewelled pon Soap or wings of the angels, 
the chain armor of the knight, and the many-hued flowers in the 
foreground are wonderfully wrought ; but the expression of Sit 
Galahad’s face is — lacking in vitality. Early cartoons and 
other decorations b nds. by Bu “we e Neary Holliday ed 
desi for oa lows rne-Jones, y 
Christo her William Morris sends a cartoon of three 
— n pPrasie a a fas A og of brush and crayon work 
B. Richmond sketches for the color decoration of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral including ‘‘ The Expulsion from Paradise’’ and ‘* 
Angels of the Passion.” Selwyn Image shows some quaint 
‘* Brownie” designs for domestic glass decoration. A 
excellent display of em’ includes work from the 
Sone weemewnes and by Mrs. a Mrs. 
erley, isses Alice Russell, Morris, 
oan: J. Newill. There are 
‘erson, decorative 


by 
are, metal chasings and decorated 
melled glass, 


? 
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15 
ANTIQUITIES :—Greek, Roman, Egyptian, Cretan, Mexican, 
Ancient, Modern, Middle etc., 600 vols. 
ART NEEDLEWORK :—Higgin, Quentel, , Sibmacher, 
OF :—Basilewsky, Liévre, eet 
Hefner-. 
ogg ‘Hangard-Mange, Alteneck, Pfnor, 


CERAMIC ART :— Lp Ep PE 
PP sae 


Cosrunt —Guillaumo, Hefnér-Alteneck, Jacquemin, Kretsch- 


mer, etc., 80 
DECORATIVE A pe —Collinot and Beaumont, Day. rapt 
a 5 ae Owen Jones, Liénard, Limner Limner, Umé, etc. 
nani _ Hicks, Ww etc., 24 vols, 
ae ag MB Heyns, Jameson, =. 90 
vo. 


neo Lure :—Linton, Hamerton, Ottley, Senefelder, etc., 80 
Pha td AND ETCHINGS :—Collections, 510 vols. 


FINE A — arog lectures, + vols. 

FLORAL ORNAMENT» :—Herdtle, Hulme, ane Pugin, etc., 
10 Vo. 

FURNITURE, egy ide meen —Adams, Androuet, Braund, Hirth, 
Lenoir, Lyon, Prignot, etc., 15 vols. 

— aoe Davidson, MacCord, Minifie, 


Ghass = Bene palveaie Weale, ee 3 vols, 


ILLUMINATING, ART OF :— 7 J = 

= DECORATION :—Rouyer, Gee Pe Pequenot, Priguo, etc 
25 vo 

agro Work :—Yapp, Clarkson, Ebbetts, Luthmer, Pugin, etc., 
50 Vv 

MINIATURE PAINTING :—Day, Propert, T: leton, etc., 3 vols, 

MONOGRAMS AND Intriats *—-Plasd landre, Geslach, " Sha’ atl Sitte, 


etc., 8 vols. 
Reynolds, Ruskin, etc., 


PAINTING :—Burnet, Grace, Hunt, 
PAINTING IN WATER-COLOrs :—Hatton, Miles, Whiteford, etc., 


130 vols. 
6 vols. 

PEN DRAWING :—Harper, Pennell, 2 vols. 

PERSPECTIVE :—Green, Miller, Penley, Ware, etc., 6 vols. 

PoRTRAITS, ENGRAVED :—200 vols. 

SCULPTURE :—Ancient and modern, go 

TEXTILE Faprics :—Dupont, Rae Guichard, Lessing, 
Ongania, Lay, Fowke, Loriquet, iene of Art, issued by 
the South Ke Museum, patie 

be capes :—Leland, es ae Adnaback, etc., 


<ier senidicons Miaaisiesk sells on birds, animals and plants. 





A CONVERSATION AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 


IN view of the raat that the introduction of amateur 
into the United States was directly due to the 
popularity of the art among amateurs in«England, it is somewhat 
surprising to note the astonishment of the writer of the following 
letter ee ee re eet The Pottery Gazette, of 
London e 


“Soon after eae Sl eeeence the ceramic produc- 
tions of America orld’s Fair, | was struck by the fact 
that a very large number of amateur decorators are at work. 


seuneey palskare ts tate , and at.least three inventors have 
or 
«Fi in the Woman's some cases of china label- 
an interview with Miss 
was willing to afford me 


every 

a tell wees. ‘something about the origin of 

aoe a, wcltn os aro eee ; 

ae Fy. cts ovat’ eg one We panes 
iss Fry, who were in matin; the 

Rook Pottery.’ "a “ . 

“«* And what was the idea the founders had in mind ?’ 

‘** Well, you see, at the Centennial Exhibition, at Philadel- 
phia, in sigh toe oe) a the decorative arts were 

greatly impressed by the quality of the exhi and also by the 
Sea teats sorte: behind. They therefore t ht that 
some effort should be made to bring this country to the front in 
decorative art.’ 

*** And the club was the result ?’ 

Bi Se not immediately, though Miss Fry executed her first 
piece of pottery in the following year 

~ CE glains your ay eee omaiies chad wihs.* 

** * Not now ; at first, when we were able to get our clay fired 
at Rookwood Works, we made quite a number of pieces ; but of 
late years we have been unable to do this, because the directors 
a ee ee eg ponpeee o> Swe a-wehos — us.’ 

ow, t io you rin 
Pred." waa have ovr cue Piles Tah are several 
makes of amateur kilns to be had ; some are fired with charcoal, 
others with gas, but the gas is ‘fast superseding the charcoal 


ee 
«© You say “all” your members have their own kilns—may I 
wa gs yee Sg means ?’ 
is limited to twenty members, and we will not 


: 


















bab tir nueo-state Ges une a remax thousand amateur - 
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Ha 
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“a 


suitable pieces. 
ware; mostly French and ~ 
en coe ela Ay te and 
we want a vase we are often at a loss.’ 
saiahe codecmmel eons but do you not think if you 
“toe appeal to your manufacturers they would try to 


au 


gh: 
<2 


Seabee cana us at all—in oe, 


: 
¢ 
i 


wercall ourselves amateurs inasmuch 
living by the work, yet we sell what we 

wa anaiea whe paints pictures sells them if she 
et Do 


fet you not find that the gilding gives you a lot of 
trouble ? 


““* Well, no; we buy the gold ready for use, but indeed some 
YS Ph stg as incredulous smile f Mi 
a smile on my face, Miss 
ewton hastened to add, You see, we are enterprising. 
ee adem” doe sgh Re tea are aga give us in the 
old country an idea as to how to make gold. 
hag 3. Ths pane ony nage gauge Ped oat im 


make glass ?’ 

the elas, seen decorate it.’ 

our kilns ?’ 
cet denip that such a thing has ha 
as to open the kiln and find a poo! of melted glass at the 
in place of the pieces we put in.’ 

ets Then, I sup you try ?? 
; we do not like to be disc raged, and, on the whole, I 
think we meet with fair success.’ 

“Here I bade adieu to Miss all and after thanking her 
for her courtesy, I retired much impressed by the enterprise of 
the American lady.” 


ned 
ttom 





SOME TEACUP SUPERSTITIONS. 


Ir, while the tea is being made, the lid, which has 
been removed to pour in the water, is forgotten, it is a sure sign 
that some one will ‘‘drop in to tea.” 

If a single person happens to have two spoons in his or her 
saucer it is a prediction that the fortunate (or unfortunate ?) 
drinker of that particular cup will be married within a year from 
that date. 

If you put cream into your cup before the sugar it will ‘ cross 
your love ;”” so be very careful. 

If a tea stalk floats in the cup it is called a ‘‘ beau,” and when 
this is seen unmarried women should stir their tea very quickly 
round and round, and then hold the spoon upright in the centre 
of the cup. If the “beau” is attracted to the spoon and clings 
to it, he will be sure to call shortly, if not that same even- 
ing ; ‘but if the stalk goes to side of the cup he will not 
come, 


If you want to know how 3 years will elapse before you 
may expect to be married, balance peut spoon on the edge of 
your cup, first noting that it is perfectly dry ; fill another spoon 
partly w th tea, and holding it above the balanced spoon, let the 
drops of the tea gather to the tip of the — and gently fall 
into the bowl of the one below. Count the drops required to 
overbalance it—each one stands for a year. 
ign of fair weather if the cluster of small air bubbles 

by sugar collect and remain in the centre of the cup. 
If they rush to the sides, it will surely rain before night. 





SEEN IN THE SHOPS. 


A HANDSOME three-panelled screen, made with a 
high centre panel with arched ‘op, the two end. panels narrower 
and shorter, with — tops and sides, The whole enclosed 
in being floriated It bronze, the portions in extreme relief 

hly burnished. Another screen in white enamel and 
cold with panels of silk tapestry filled with vignettes of cupids 
foun. 


AN attractive but inexpensive portiére of woollen 

a canvas, with a painted border around the picture. 

p+ on simply beg back; the whole lined with some 

is made to hang from an or- 

dinary window-pole. ne ae a very elaborate tapestry painting 

designed for a portiére, mounted on plush. Over the plush is 

a heavy silk fish-net, with fringe of the same color, and with 
knots repeating the colors of the picture. 


AT Higgins and Seiter’s may be seen among the new- 
est products of the —— Doulton, Coalport, Sévres and other 





European factories, remarkably handsome cabinets, bureaus and 
other articles of furniture in French walnut, inlaid with painted 
Dresden plaques. The isin marquetry of various tones 
of rich brown, and the colored plaques are set in Rococo 
mountings of ‘ilded bronze. New toilet sets of jewelled Coalport 

prascagens gine Doulton wares are worth exam- 


i Novelties for the dinner table are Royal Worcester 
ore} oyster shells, for oysters; broth bowls and terrapin 
ls of the same ware, and extremely rich cut of a pattern 
and Seiter cutting.” Majolica brackets, 
Delft plaques, sconces, vases and 
cabinet pieces; Vienna red, white, ware ; Bohemian 
glass ; and Dresden frames, mirrors, and hanging cabinets 
are also to be seen. 


AN excellent little biographical notice of Mr. Zorn, 
‘tek Saori. the catalogue of the 


“of pu pure glass which bears any 
Museum. It is a little lion’s head, hav- 
ing on it the name of an Egyptian king of the eleventh dynasty. 

it is shown that at a period at least two thousand years 
era glass was made with a skill that indi- 
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magazine, neatly 
styles attractively hung on a wall covered with dark 
maroon hangings. A complete set of bound volumes was also to 
be seen. Directly opposite was the exhibit of the Century Co. 
Their wall-space was panelled in light drab, ornamented with the 
tradé-mark of the firm—the open book—in dull gold. The Cen- 


tury and a historical series of older dictionaries, from 
the 1616 down, was their most interesting exhibit, next to 
which came an exhibit of the processes of photo-engraving and 


ving. The material used in preparing their ‘‘ Life of 
Lincoln” was also on exhibition. Outside were hung the 
original wash wert of the illustrations of The World's Fair by 
Mr. Castaigne, which have been so splendidly reproduced in The 
Century Magazine. 
Adjoining The Art Amateur’s exhibit, on the same side of the 


THE EXHIBIT OF THE ART AMATEUR IN 


aisle, was that of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. It was finished in 
dark oak, with hangings of terra-cotta color, harmonizing well 
with the decorations of The Art Amateur’s 5; On the walls 
were hung plates from their subscription books, such as ‘‘ Pictu- 
ue America,” *‘ Recent Ideals of American Art,’’ and “ Ideals 

of Life in France.” Other important exhibits of the firm were 
Bancroft’s ‘‘ History of the United States” andthe ‘‘ American 
Encyclopedia.”” At the same side of the main aisle, but across 
an intersecting aisle, was the exhibit of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., the most artistically housed and arranged of any of the 
publishers’ exhibits. Each of the other exhibits we have named 
was.shaded by an awning of some light oriental fabric ; but the 
of this famous Boston firm was roofed over and formed a 

little Ionic shrine, reminding one in its proportions and general 
mce of some of the more happily corceived ‘‘ halls’’ of 

the “Greek Letter Societies” of our universities. The interior 
had dark oak bookcases, with a broad frieze of pale olive green, 
which served as background for the busts of Emerson, Whittier, 
Hawthorne, Holmes, and other American authors, which sur- 
the cases containing their books. Windows of stained 

glass of classic in soft tones of amber and green, lighted this 
pretty interior, at the end of which was an old-fashioned tiled fire- 


» with an open grate and large, old-fashioned settees on 
vithe? aide. a 





The exhibits of Messrs. Harper & Bros. and that of Messrs. 
Charles Scribner's Sons were that of Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., across the main aisle. The most interesting 
feature of the exhibit was the collection of framed draw- 
ings by Abbey, Frost, and other illustrators. The Scribner 

was very artistically arranged, and there was an attractive 
p ac of fine bindings, and special editions of Stanley's ‘‘ In 
Darkest Africa,’’ Audsley’s “‘ Ornamental Arts of Japan,” and 
other splendidly illustrated books. The progress of magazine 


making was shown by contrasting a copy of The American 
Magazine of 1787 with a of Scribner's of the present 
year. Estes & Lauriat’s publications, the fine photographic 


and photo-engraving work of Mr. Charles Kurtz, were also 
exhibits of artistic interest on this side of the main aisle. On 
other aisles were found the color work of Messrs. Prang & 
Co., the valuable publications of Messrs. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
** éditions de luxe” shown by Messrs. Duprat & Co., the many 
pretty and handy editions of Messrs. McClurg & Co., and other 
exhibitors. 

Germany had the largest exhibit of books, but, on the whole, 
the least artistic in the Fair. It was housed in the German Gov- 
ernment Building, occupying all of the ground floor, except a 
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THE GALLERY OF THE LIBERAL 


(AWARDED A MEDAL AND A DIPLOMA.) 


small space devoted to church vestments and paraphernalia. The 
most interesting books to artists were the architectural works 
shown by Wasmuth, and Hessling, and Speilmeyer, of Berlin ; 
Werner, of Munich, and Seeman, of Leipzig. The archzxolog- 
ical works published by Asher & Co., of Berlin, and Hinrichs, 
of Leipzig, and by the Imperial German Archzological Institute, 
were also of importance. German caricature could be studied in 
complete sets of ‘* Kladderadatsch’’ and the ‘‘ Fliegende Blaet- 
ter.” 

The French exhibit was mainly in the gallery over the French 
court in the Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building. It was per- 
haps, on the whole, the most artistic exhibit of its kind in the 
Fair ; but it is only proper to note that the good work was of a 
particularly expensive sort. The finest and the most representa- 
tive were the publications of L. Conquet. These were in every 
sense luxurious editions, small in size but with large margins and 
clearly printed type, illustrated with minutely finished etchings 
in the text, and printed on the best —— of Japanese or 
china paper. hee | were wholly unfit for any ordinary use in 
library or study. They were, in fact, rather expensive playthings 
than ks intended to be read. But, granting this, it must be 
admitted that of the lavish expenditure incurred nothing was 
thrownaway. The little etchings, most of them, had rea! merit ; 
the fine, clear-cut type was in harmony with them ; the expensive 
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paper was needed to bring up both etching and type ; the mar- 
gins, though generous, were not too large. was much to be 
learned from these dainty editions without going to the ridicu- 
lous length of trying to compete with them by means of photo- 
etchings, machine paper and steam printing. Very good taste in 
the manufacture of cheaper books was shown by Alfred Mame et 
Fils, of Tours. Other beautifully illustrated books, but showing 
no individual taste in their make-up, were exhibited by Hachette 
& Co., Plon, Nourrit & Co., and the Librarie de I’ Edition Nation- 
ale. Fine color work was shown by Boussod, Valadon & Co. 
Publications of interest to artists and architects were shown by 
Firmin Didot, the Libraries—Imprimeries Réunies, and La- 
rousse & Co. The Revue des Arts Decoratifs anc the Gazette 
des Beaux Arts were the most important of the many artistic 
periodicals exhibited. Asin the Fine Arts Building, very little 
was to be seen of present tendencies, which in French book illus- 
tration run strongiy in the direction of the cheaper photo- 
graphic and lithographic processes. These are now being 
exploited artistically and with excellent results in France. 
Our publishers, instead of producing absurd imitations of the 
costliest sort of French books, for which there can be no market 
unless they are palmed off for costly “* éditions de luxe,’’ would 
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AT THE 
do better to try to raise the cheaper processes to the artistic 
level to which the French have shown that they may attain 
Some of the Conquet books were in fine bindings by Cham- 
bolle-Duru and other noted binders; and Mr. Leon Gruel had 
a case-full of his magnificent but unimaginative imitations of 


His work, however, was strong and substantial, as 


old bindings. 
be said of the aver- 


well as richly decorated, which cannot 
age French artistic binding of to-day, which sacrifices every- 
thing to ornament. Mr. Gruel’s best work wasin stamped and 
chiselled leather, and he showed himself more the artist in 
coffers and scissor-cases and the like than in book-covers. 

In the British section only two exhibits claim our attention— 


the chromo-lithographic work of Raphael Tuck & Sons and a 
case of bindings by Joseph Zaehnsdorf. A reproduction of the 
Dresden Madonna was the principal work shown by the Messrs. 
Tuck, Zaehnsdorf’s display included very beautifully bound copies 
of Moore’s ‘Irish Melodies’ and Keats’s ‘‘ Endymion,” of 
excellent design and faultless workmanship. In well-designed 
cloth bindings American publishers are ahead of all competitors. 
In the Italian section could be found some fine illustrated works 
on Venetian architecture, the plates for which, however, had 
been produced in Germany. The bindings in the British section 
in The Woman's Building, described elsewhere, were among the 
best things to be seen in this line, 
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ART SCHOOL, 


NOW OCCUPIES MORE COMMODIOUS ROOMS AND WITH INCREASED FACILITIES has much.greater opportunities for carrying on its work in detail. 
’ 
use. 


provided with draperies and casts to draw from, besides a large variety of studies from nature for pupils 


INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING, OILS, WATER COLOR, PEN AND INK WORK, ILLUSTRATING. UNDER THE DIRECTION OF MR. C. E. COOKMAN. 
THE CHINA CLASS: = charge of a thorough, practical decorator, MR. GUSTAVE KNOBLOCK. Competent instruction in Royal Worcester, Doulton, Figures, Heads, 
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andscapes, Flowers, Fruit, Fish and Game. 


MENT of the finest French, English, 


Original designs to copy from, without extra charge. 


Five kilns on the premises. Firing and gilding for amateurs a specialty. Express orders receive prompt attention. 
German and American China always on hand, for sale at reasonable prices. 


41 UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK, 


The rooms are 


A LARGE ASSORT- 


THE NEW LOCATION, with perfect light and ventilation, and other added advantages, make this school one of the best equipped in the country, Founded in 1877, 
it has always enjoyed a liberal and influential patronage from teachers and students from all sections of the United States. 


FR E E, f psd and handsome general catalogue, with full-page illustrations of class, kiln and show rooms, and complete price list of all the Oscoop Art Scuoot reliable 
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' OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 41 Union Square, West, New York. 





THe NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF APPLIED DESIGN 
FOR WOMEN, 


200 West 23d Street, New York, 
Affords thorough instruction in Wall Pa) 4 "ge 
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of the Architectural p pen 


It is the only school of the kind in the world, 
in which the instructors are the practical head 
designers and architects from the leading estab- 
lishments in the city. Tuition $50.00 a year. 

Catalogues free. For further information apply to 
the Secretary, MISS ELLEN J. POND. 
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THE CARL HECKER 
ART SCHOOL, 


60 West 22d Street, New York. : 
[SSTRUCTION in Portrait, Landscape, Still Life, 

and Flower Painting. Crayon Portraits, India 
Ink, Pastel, Water-Color, and China Painting. Cir- 
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Inquire Room 10, 140 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
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2 WEST 14th STREET, COR. FIFTH AVENUE, N. 
Now thoroughly organized: OUR COMPLETE ART SCHOOL 


SYSTEM, conducted in all departments under a corps of most competent 
instructors in Oil, Water-Color, Pastel and Tapestry Painting, and other 
Single lessons, monthly or yearly course, as desired. 


of China Decoration. 
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INDUSTRIAL ART AND 
TECHNICAL DESIGN FOR WOMEN, 
134 FirrH AVENUE, New York Ciry,. 





Teabuction given by letter, Most complete method 
existing of Home Instruction. For circulars and 
further particulars, address the Principai, 

MRS. FLORENCE ELIZABETH CORY. 


Classes in Practical Design as applied to. Carpets, | Water Suirtaw, Life and Composition Classes. 
Wall P. , and all Art Industries. Pupils can enter | Wa. M, Cuase, Life and Portrait Classes. 
at any oserH H. Boston, Antique Classes, 


THE 


BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 


OF THE 
Brooklyn Art Association and the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 
Ovincton Srup10. Bur_pinc, 

246 Fulton, Cor. Clark Street, Brooklyn. 
INSTRUCTORS : 
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‘uizaBeTu R. CorrFin, Perspective Classes 
For further information address The Curator, 

Mr.Wm. H. Snvver, 296 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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should be true in color, brilliant in tone, 
reliable in quality, of unvarying uniformity, 
and lasting, HIGGINS’ AMERICAN: Draw- 
1nG InKs are known the world over for 


these and other qualities. Always 
ask for HiccIns’ Inks whether 
you want Black.or Colors, for brush or pen 


work, Twenty-five cents per bottle AT ALL 


paid, from the for 
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CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mérs.| 
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EBERHARD FABER, 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


A. W. FABER’S PENCILS. 


NEW HEXAGON 
DRAWING PENCILS, 
14 DEGREES OF HARDNESS. 


New line of Round and Hexagon 
Pencils—American made. 
Suede, Silk Jet, and 
Cardinal Finish, 
— ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO~— 
ARTISTS’ USE. 
SELECTED CAREFULLY 
GRAPHITE GRADED. 


Mention “The Art Amateur,” and send 0c. 
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__Nos. 404, 332, 390 and 604 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St, N.Y. 


Sold LL DEALERS throughout the World. 
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